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The New Foreman—A Promotion Problem 


RE YOU promoting me or demoting me?” 
asked Al New when Superintendent Jack 
Lloyd offered him the job of foreman. 

Al went on to say: “Right now I am a first-class 
machinist. I have held this job for fifteen years and have 
built up a lot of seniority. In fact, I am third man on 
the seniority list. But when I take this foreman’s 
job I lose all that. I can be fired at will. My seniority 
doesn’t accumulate when I am foreman. If the com- 
pany bumps me back to machinist, I won’t be in as 
good a position as now because I will be lower on the 
seniority list. It seems to me, Jack, that while you 
are giving me more dough as foreman, I am paying 
for it in loss of security.” 

That this problem is real is shown by the number 
of inquiries received from companies concerning 
workers’ reluctance to accept promotion. To find out 
what industry is doing to meet the problem, THE 
CoNFERENCE Board polled several score of the coun- 
try’s top personnel executives. They were asked what 
their experience has been and what they have done, 
if anything, to meet the problem. 

The most common solution found was a clause in 
the union agreement protecting seniority for a limited 
or for an indefinite period; however, a substantial 
minority of the companies reported success with other 


plans. 


SUPERVISORY TIME COUNTS 


The answers received indicate that the most popular 
method of handling the problem of workers’ unwilling- 
ness to accept promotion to supervisory positions is to 
incorporate a clause in the union contract stating that 
workers shall accumulate seniority while employed in 
supervisory positions. 

The industrial relations director of a large manufac- 


‘turing firm in the East says that he believes the follow- 


ing clause in his union contract “tends to encourage 
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acceptance of promotion from the ran)s without fear 
of losing seniority rights.” 


“In ascertaining the length of service of an employee 
who has attained seniority, the time during which an 
employee may have served as foreman or supervisor 
before being returned to the status of worker or group 
leader or before being rehired as worker or group leader 
shall be included.” 


On this same approach a large manufacturing com- 


pany executive says: 


“We have not been faced with this problem to any 
extent probably because of the seniority provisions in 
our union contract. These provide that a foreman shall 
revert to a job generally similar to the one he held at the 
time of his promotion, and his seniority shall accumulate 
while he is employed in the supervisory position. Thus, 
there is no loss of seniority when a foreman returns to 
wage earner status.” 


The industrial relations director of an eastern com- 


pany writes: 


“Apparently this has been one of the troublesome prob- 
lems in industry when it should not have been. My ex- 
perience has been that at least 50% of the potential can- 
didates for supervisory jobs do not want the jobs. We 
were able to establish the fact from a survey we made 
that most supervisors took the job because they were 
afraid not to take the job. Heaped upon this reluctance 
to accept a supervisory job, is, of course, the security 
problem. Most companies have been so union conscious 
that they would not talk to the unions when an em- 
ployee was raised to the status of a supervisor. If he 
failed or wanted to go back to the bargaining unit he 
could not go back because no provision had been made 
for his return to his seniority status in the bargaining 
unit. This is our provision in our labor agreement, which 
speaks for itself: 

“Any employee who is now or shall be promoted to 

a supervisory position shall not lose his company or 

department seniority and shall continue to accumulate 

such seniority during the period he is a supervisor, so 
that in the event such supervisory employee returns to 
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a job in the bargaining unit he shall be credited with 

all seniority from the original date of employment.’ 

“We have had a very rich experience with the above 
provision. Early in 1947 we took a precipitous nose dive 
and it became necessary to reduce the number of super- 
visors, by some thirty in number, to the rank and file. 
In nearly every instance the supervisor was old enough 
in service to claim preferred jobs and most of them did. 
In recent months it has been necessary to make new 
supervisors, who have been brought from the bargaining 
unit to the supervisory level and there has been no hesi- 
tancy on the part of such employees to accept such 
supervisoryship. They know full well that if anything 
should happen they can return to the bargaining unit 
with full seniority and thereby have secured employ- 
ment.” 


A vice president of a large food company says: 


“We do not have the trouble referred to in your letter, 
because we try to protect our foremen against such ex- 
periences by including a clause in our union contracts 
which reads: 


“Tf an employee is promoted to a supervisory job 
outside the bargaining unit, and is subsequently- re- 
turned to a job in the bargaining unit, he shall be re- 
instated with accumulated seniority.’ ” 


A nationwide company likewise feels that accumula- 
tion of seniority for foremen is the answer: 

“Answering your inquiry, at one plant the AFL has 
definitely recognized the problem created when a former 
hourly employee moves up into a salary job and then 
later moves back. In this instance, it is provided that 
he steps back into the seniority ladder with accumulated 
seniority for the time he worked on the salary. 

“In the plants represented by the CIO, the unions have 
refused to face the problem and stated that they would 
make a decision at the time the situation arose. 


“We continue to press for the arrangement we have 
with the AFL at each contract negotiation.” 


TRIAL PERIOD FOR SUPERVISORS 


A well-known industrial relations director believes 
that the problem will solve itself by making foremen 
and supervisors a permanent part of the management 
force after a trial period. He writes: 


“The easiest way to correct a situation of this kind is 
to negotiate a trial period for workers promoted to super- 
visory positions during which they can be returned to 
the ranks without loss of seniority. Almost any union 
will be glad to agree upon such a provision. After a rea- 
sonable trial period the company should make up its 
mind to keep its supervisory force intact and thereby pro- 
vide them with a security equivalent to that of seniority 
for hourly workers. 


“The real problem is that many companies have not 
analyzed their supervisory requirements. Usually there 
is a minimum force which is required regardless of the 
rate of operation. These men should be on salary and 


‘should not have to worry about retaining seniority in 
the ranks, 
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“Tn almost all companies, including our own, there is a 
supplementary supervisory force which is necessary when 
the plant operation increases so that an extra shift is 
added. There is also the group who replace supervisors 
when they are ill or on vacation. These men are real 
supervisors and not so-called straw bosses. Nevertheless, 
we must face the fact that from time to time they return 
to the ranks and seniority is important to them. We keep 
these men on an hourly basis and allow the union juris- 
diction over them so that there is no question of their 
seniority. Lastly, there are so-called working foremen 
or group leaders who are within the jurisdiction of the 
union and there is never any argument concerning their 
seniority. 

“From the union point of view seniority is something 
which they gained for the workers and which therefore 
must be paid for in dues. Therefore, a supervisor accu- 
mulating seniority without belonging to the union and 
paying dues, while other workers are paying dues and 
nevertheless might be displaced from their jobs by these 
supervisors at some later date, is unthinkable. Many 
unions will use an argument such as the one above and, 
because in their minds seniority is connected with pay- 
ment of dues, they are willing to freeze a worker’s senior- 
ity when he is promoted to a supervisor. This might help 
in some situations but it is still our belief that if the 
supervisor is a part of management then he should not 
have to worry about being returned to the ranks after 
he has once proved himself satisfactory in his job.” 


LIMITED SENIORITY 


An executive of a nationwide company has secured 


contract clauses that permit a supervisor in a division 
other than the one he worked in to accumulate seniority 
for two years. His comment follows: 


“The company has always felt that it was inequitable 
to require an employee promoted to a supervisory job 
to forfeit all of his previously acquired seniority in the 
bargaining unit (usually a considerable amount). In 
many instances the retention of seniority has been taken 
for granted, but in certain cases we have endeavored to 
work out specific provisions to cover such contingencies. 
The labor organizations with whom the question has 
been raised have, with certain reservations which need 
not be discussed here, ordinarily cooperated in arriving 
at a mutually satisfactory solution to the problem. 

“For example, in one location where we maintain col- 
lective bargaining relations with an AFL union it has 
been mutually agreed where employees are transferred 
outside the bargaining unit, seniority will be maintained 
as follows: 


“Tf the transfer is to a job in the department where 
the employee is working, his operating seniority will be 
maintained indefinitely and will continue to accrue as 
long as he remains in that department. 


“Tf the transfer is to a job in a department other 
than the department where the employee is working, 


he will maintain and accrue operating seniority for a 


period of two years from the date of transfer. 


“Tf an employee is transferred to a job in the de- 
partment in which he is working and at a later date 
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transferred from this job to a job in another depart- 
ment, he will maintain and accrue operating seniority 
in the department from which he was originally trans- 


ferred for a period of two years from the last date of 
transfer.’ 


“Tn our contract with a CIO union, we have the following 
provision: 


“Tf an employee is transferred to a position with the 
company which is excluded from the bargaining unit, he 
shall not forfeit the seniority which he has accumulated 
in his job classification. If and when he returns to a posi- 
tion within the bargaining unit, the time spent in the 
position outside the unit shall be added to his regular 
seniority. 


“In another location where we maintain collective bar- 
gaining relations with a CIO union the following section 
applies: 


““The plant seniority of an employee who is pro- 
moted from a classification subject to this agreement 
shall nevertheless continue to accrue so long as such 
employee is employed at the company’s 
plant, and the departmental seniority of such an em- 
ployee shall continue to accrue so long as he is employed 


in the department in which he was accruing departmental me a aie Ss cals Ley ive sat aes 7 sey o> x 2 
Lentariky price ha theacamolen ained but not accumulated, as per the following clause: 


““This section shall not be construed to apply to 
positions which come under the jurisdiction of any 
other certified labor organization having collective bar- 
gaining rights with the company.’ 


““Tt is agreed that employees who are promoted to 
a position as permanent foremen by the management 
shall retain, but not accumulate, seniority in their 
former occupation in their resident department, while 
serving as a foreman. If such an employee is dis- 


The personnel director of a multi-plant company 
in the East likewise feels that seniority should be 
accumulated up to a specified number of years. He 
writes: 


“Workers of long seniority who have the necessary 
qualifications for leadership are often reluctant to accept 
promotions to supervisory positions because they will 
either lose their seniority status or, if they fail to make 
good, will lose seniority for the period during which they 
served as supervisors. I like to handle the situation in 
this manner. I do not believe that a good selling job 
can be done on a man who is a logical candidate for fore- 
man unless we can guarantee his seniority for at least 
a reasonable period of time. That reasonable period of 
time, in my opinion, should be long enough to permit 
him to be introduced to the job properly and tried out 
thoroughly and to develop confidence in his ability to 
make good as a supervisor. For this reason, I like to 
approach the problem from the standpoint of saying that 
a foreman who returns to the ranks of the workers will 
be credited with seniority accrued while on the supervi- 
sory job. If after a period of three or five years he has 
demonstrated that he will make good as a supervisor, 
then I feel it is all right to include a clause in the con- 
tract limiting his seniority accrual to this period. 

“Most unions will balk at the idea of seniority accrual, 
but I have had little difficulty with unions in being able 
to keep the worker status intact. The argument to the 
union, of course, is that, if they are going to expect 
prompt handling of grievances, the supervision, when 
selected and trained, must be of the caliber in which they 
as workers’ will have confidence, and that it is impos- 
sible to attract to the ranks of supervision people of 
such supervisory caliber without protection from the 
standpoint of seniority. 


“Tn our contract with an AFL union we have the follow- 
ing clause: 

“ Tf an employee is transferred to a supervisory posi- 
tion, he or she shall not forfeit seniority which was 
accumulated in the former job classification. If ; and 
when the employee returns to the former job classifica- 
tion, the time spent as a supervisor shall be added to 
the regular seniority.’ 


poy 


placed as a foreman, he shall return to his former oc- 

cupation in his resident department at his former se- 

niority status, and may displace a worker with lesser 
seniority in such occupation.’ 

“T have negotiated quite a number of contracts and 
have never failed to secure status. I have had about 
a sixty-forty percentage on accumulations, with the figure 
running higher in recent years than during the organiza- 
tional period in 1934-1935.” 


An eastern company’s industrial relations executive 
says that: 


“A review of the swings in employment indicates that 
three-year protection is adequate. The reaction to this 
seniority protection for supervisors has been good and we 
intend to retain it in subsequent agreements. This is the 
provision: 

‘Section 6. Whenever the company promotes an 
employee to a supervisory or administrative position, 
the employee so advanced shall retain his seniority for 
a period of three years. The employee so promoted 
shall not accumulate seniority in his former position 
while serving in a position outside the bargaining unit.’”’ 


LOCAL FACTORS GOVERN 


An industrial relations executive of .a multi-plant 
corporation believes that the answer to the problem 
depends on local conditions. Therefore, in the plants 
where the problem arose, his company negotiated for 
accumulation of seniority in one plant, and retention of 
seniority but not accumulation in two plants. The ex- 
perience of this corporation is described at some length. 


“The solution to the problem would depend, so far as 
we are concerned, upon whether a union contract was 
involved in the situation. The question has arisen at 
three of our eleven plants. It was dealt with in negotia- 
tions and resulted in clauses contained in the union agree- 
ment. We do not hold to any uniformity; the result of 
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negotiations depends upon local factors. At one of the 
three plants, a clause was negotiated providing that su- 
pervisory personnel promoted from the bargaining unit 
may return to the seniority area from which they were 
promoted and exercise their seniority therein, in the event 
of a forced reduction in such personnel. These employees 
accumulate seniority in their former job classification and 
seniority area while serving as supervisors. 

“At two of our plants, clauses in the union agreements 
provide that when a production employee is advanced by 
the management to a supervisory position, he shall not 
accumulate seniority as a production worker during the 
time he is employed as a supervisor. However, in the 
event that he is placed back on production work, he re- 
enters the bargaining unit and picks up his seniority 
where he left it. In other words, he loses only seniority 
equal to the time during which he was employed as a 
supervisor. In one of these two cases there is a further 
provision that if the supervisor is displaced by a returned 
veteran his seniority is continuous. That is, his seniority 
is credited with the time that he served as a supervisor.” 


An executive of an eastern company has this clause 
in his contract: 


“Any employee transferred to a supervisory position 
or other position outside union jurisdiction shall continue 
to accumulate seniority after such transfer. Not more 
than eighteen months’ seniority in such cases shall be 
applicable to such employee’s former status or work under 
union jurisdiction.” 


He writes that this has been his company’s experi- 
ence with the clduse: 


“We, to date, have not had any difficulties with this 
question. For example, a foreman who had been in a 
supervisory capacity for six years was taken off his posi- 
tion and transferred to an hourly job. The union stated 
that another employee had more seniority than the fore- 
man. The service records of both were checked and all 
time after eighteen months was deducted from the former 
supervisor’s seniority and the union was convinced that 
even with this deduction he had more seniority and the 
job was given to him. This settlement was agreeable 
to the union.” 


ONE-YEAR ACCUMULATION 


A midwestern company executive believes it is bes! 
to limit accumulation of seniority to one year. 


““We have learned that all workers are not anxious for 
promotion to supervisory positions. We believe that one 
of the important reasons is that seniority as a worker may 
be lost. We also believe that very often a man is so rooted 
in the union that he inwardly feels he may lose the esteem 
of his fellow workers should he accept a supervisory position. 

“We have approached this problem in two ways. 

“In a couple of our plants we contractually provide 
that a worker promoted to supervisory capacity shall 
retain such seniority as he accumulated up to the date 
of his promotion. Should he be reduced later to worker 
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status, he shall return with such seniority as was accu- 
mulated up to the date of his promotion. 


“In a couple of our other plants, we have followed the 
practice that we believe to be more practical and more 
sound. It is my personal opinion that a worker continuing 
to accumulate seniority after promotion to supervision 
is very likely to be reluctant to assume the full responsi- 
bility of supervision particularly as it applies to his han- 
dling of workers because he may be of the opinion that 
he one day will return as a worker and he would want 
to be sure that the boys feel all right toward him. So 
we have devised a plan contractually which provides 
that for a period of one year after the date of promotion 
from worker to supervisor he shall continue to accumu- 
late seniority on the job and in the department from 
which he was promoted. At the end of that year during 
which he has been a supervisor he must make up his 
mind whether he wants to continue as a supervisor on 
the management team or whether he wants to return to 
the worker’s grouping as a worker. If he continues as a 
supervisor (he will have made good or it will have been 
determined that he is lacking in qualifications during this 
year) then he sacrifices such accumulated seniority as 
he may have held at the time of his promotion. 

“I firmly believe that it must be determined which 
route a man wants to follow, and it is neither good prac- 
tice nor wise.to have him hold on to two avenues for 
an indefinite period of time.” 


A newspaper executive says, “I have always in- 
cluded in union agreements a proviso for a foreman 
to retain his seniority status when promoted to fore- 
man and so whenever he is cut back he returns to his 
prior status. This is the way the railroads do it, too.” 

The newspaper has this clause in its contract with 
a white-collar union: 


“Any employee may be given a try-out of not more 
than one year in a higher classification and during that 
period may be returned to his former position and to 
the salary to which he would be entitled had he remained 
in such position during the period of his try-out.” 


NOT LOST BY TRANSFER 


An eastern company finds this clause covers the 
situation: 


“Seniority will not be lost by reason of transfers into 
or out of the bargaining unit.” 


se director of industrial relations of this company 
adds: 


“While we have not had any very recent experience 
along this line, we did have some during the war. At the 
end of the war it was necessary to reduce some foremen 
back to the rank of worker. One of our plants is not 
organized, but the other is organized in the CIO. In 
neither situation did we have any difficulty in placing the 
men back in the ranks with their full seniority. The union 


agreed that where workers are promoted to the position 


of foremen, they may also have the right to return to 
the ranks with full seniority later if the situation so 
demands. 


# 
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“There has been nothing particular that we have done 
to accomplish this except to discuss it with the union. 
We found them agreeable to the proposition. It is our 
feeling that it is to the interests of the workers in the 
union to have a provision which protects seniority in 
case of promotion. Otherwise there is a more or less definite 
bar toward promotion for any worker.” 


A labor relations executive of a nationwide corpora- 
tion with scores of union contracts has this to say: 


“It has been our experience that employees with rela- 
tively long service in many cases have been reluctant to 
accept promotions from bargaining unit jobs to technical, 
administrative or supervisory positions under conditions 
where they would not be credited with prior seniority if 
returned to jobs covered by the bargaining unit. 

“Tt has likewise been our experience that most unions 
will agree, in one form or another, to arrangements de- 
signed to remove barriers to application of the principle 
of promotions from within the ranks. 

“We believe that the subject is of sufficient importance 
to require specific contract coverage. We have not been 
successful in achieving in every case the exact contract 
coverage we would like to have but believe our progress 
in this respect has been good. 


“The following excerpts from current labor agreements 
with unions we deal with are representative of the con- 
tract coverages on the subject: 


““In"the event that any employee who may in the 
future be promoted to a position within the plant not 
covered by this agreement and is later transferred to 
a position covered by this agreement, such employee 
will be credited for seniority purposes with all employ- 
ment service with the company, provided however, that 
the terms of,this section shall not be administered in any 
way to displace any employee on the seniority list. 

“ ‘The terms of this section may be waived in special 
cases of employees who were transferred out of the 
bargaining unit prior to the date of this contract, by 
mutual agreement between the company and the union.’ 


“Employees transferred from bargaining unit posi- 
tions, to other positions outside the bargaining unit, 
shall retain seniority for a period of sixty days—this 
time to be considered as grace period, and may be ex- 
tended by mutual agreement.’ ; 


“Employees transferred from the bargaining unit 
to supervisory positions or other positions outside the 
bargaining unit shall retain and accumulate seniority 
and return to their former occupation at current hourly 
rate of pay providing seniority permits.’ 


““Employees transferred from the bargaining unit toa 
managerial position will continue to accumulate seniority 
for a period of one year from the date of such transfer. 
Such seniority will then remain stationary as long as the 
employee continues in his managerial position. Should 
the employee later return to a position covered by this 
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agreement, he will return to his seniority status as ac- 
quired in accordance with the provisions of this article.’” 


UNWRITTEN UNDERSTANDING 


A midwestern company does not have a clause on the 
subject in its contract. The industrial relations execu- 
tive of this company comments as follows on his com- 
pany’s experience: 


“We have had no problem whatever in the matter of 
relegating foremen to the production forces when such 
action became necessary. Our agreement is silent on this 
subject but in return for a fairly liberal policy with re- 
spect to granting union officers leaves of absence for a 
period of an entire year whenever they are elected to full- 
paid, full-time duties on behalf of our local, the union has 
returned the compliment and has agreed that manage- 
ment representatives who, for one reason or another are 
to be returned to the production forces, may do so without 
loss of seniority or any of the rights and privileges guar- 
anteed other workers under our contract. We have made 
such reassignments successfully in the case of men or 
women whose abilities after a considerable trial were 
found inadequate for managerial responsibilities, for per- 
sons whose management jobs changed or dried up and for 
persons whose health would not permit them to shoulder 
the added burden of management.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
STEPHEN HaBBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Note on Personality Questionnaires 


In the October, 1947, issue of The Management Record the 
writer stated with reference to personality testing of applicants 
that “‘questionnaires such as the Bernreuter, Bell, Guilford- 
Martin and Humm-Wadsworth have been found to be rela- 
tively useless” (page 294). This statement was based on the 
author’s experience, verbal exchange of information with other 
psychologists, and various published research studies, The 
statement reflected a pessimistic viewpoint in spite of the 
author’s knowledge of companies which consider personality 
questionnaires to give valuable data. 

The Management Record statement referred to above has 
been followed by considerable correspondence with Dr. Don- 
caster G. Humm. This correspondence has given the author 
information which he did not previously have. For example, 
he did not know (letter dated January 28, 1948, from Dr. 
Humm, quotation printed here with the approval of Dr. 
Humm) that “not a single unfavorable report on the [Humm- 
Wadsworth] Temperament Scale has so far come to our at- 
tention which has not shown in its context unmistakable evi- 
dence that the author has failed to appreciate the mathema- 
tical and/or technological implications of this measure.” 

If information made available by Dr. Humm had been 
known previously by the author, the comment on personality 
questionnaires in the October issue of The Management Record 
would never have been printed. The author exceedingly re- 
grets the statement, and hopes that all readers will consider 
it retracted in its entirety. 

C. E. JuRGENSEN 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company 
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The 40-Hour Week: Pros and Cons 


QUESTION: Several people in high places have re- 
cently made suggestions regarding the length of the work 
week, presumably to affect all types of business. The sug- 
gestions include: (1.) Extend the work week from forty to 
forty-five hours —additional five hours at straight-tume pay; 
(2.) extend the work week from forty to forty-five hours — 
additional five hours at time-and-one-half pay; (3.) main- 
tain the current scheduled work week on the theory that a 
work week longer than forty hours would result in litile or 
no increase in production. In the light of the situation in 
your company, what is your thinking with regard to each 
of the above suggestions? 


Most executives opposing any change fear that any 
increase above the current working schedule would 
result in reduced efficiency, no greater production, a 
lower rate of production or even less total produc- 
tion. The position of several of these is based on defi- 
nite experience during the war when, as one cooperator 
points out, a “mental stretch-out” eventually took 
place as the work week was increased. The results 
in three companies with which this executive was as- 
sociated were exactly the same. “Production for the 
first ninety days reflected the increased work hours per 
week. After ninety days the unit production began to 
slip and eventually it came to rest upon the same pro- 
duction curve as the previous forty hours per week.” 
When hours were reduced in five stages from fifty- 
seven to forty hours, the results were reversed. “In 
each of the successive steps downward, over a period of 
time, the production loss was negligible. When we 
finally came to the forty-hour week, we were producing 
almost as much as when on the fifty-seven hours per 
week.” Many of those who subscribe to this point of 
view attribute the cause to physical weariness. Others 
mention “employee resentment,” “loss of cooperation,” 
“quick rise in absenteeism”’ and “mental letdown.” 
Approximately a sixth of the cooperators cannot in- 
crease production by adding hours because their com- 
panies are already operating continuously. (The num- 
ber may be considered surprisingly high since the sur- 
vey covers all types of companies—commercial as well 
as industrial.) In several cases, swing shifts are being 
used to permit either six or seven days of operation, 
with a maximum forty-hour schedule applying wherever 
possible. Several other companies, including one rail- 
road, are “making every effort to eliminate the sixth 


and seventh days of work so that our immediate prob- 
lem is to reduce the work week rather than increase it.” 
And not all of these.are paying premium rates for the 
hours in excess of forty. 

A few of the cooperators, both commercial and manu- 
facturing companies are nqw working on thirty-five or 
thirty-six hour schedules. All of these companies are 
satisfied with their present schedules and have no de- 
sire to increase their hours “‘because of the suggestion 
of some nationally known bigwig who does not know 
our situation.” Several others now on a forty-hour 
schedule are already finding it difficult to maintain 
these hours because of lack of material. 

A significant number state that a longer work week 
in their companies would result in. varying degrees of 
unemployment. Some point out that this might theo- 
retically be of value if the employees thus put out of 
work could quickly get jobs in short-handed companies, 
but none seems to have any confidence in this as a prac- 
tical procedure. Two of the cooperators reason that 
unless a degree of production were achieved above that 
which they believe could be maintained for the added 
hours, the extra purchasing power at either straight 
time or time and one half would create increasing im- 
balance and add to the inflation spiral. Two other 
executives are convinced that an increase in working 
hours—even at premium pay rates—would not be 
sufficient to forestall third-round wage-increase de- 
mands. 

In one way or another, repeated reference is made to 
the “social trend toward a shorter work week,” and to 
the widespread acceptance of forty hours as the dividing 
line between straight-time and premium-time payment. 
These executives believe it is unrealistic to suppose that 


SUMMARY 


Two thirds of the executives surveyed oppose any 
wholesale increase in the work week regardless of 
the amount paid for the extra hours. 


About 15%, mostly with some hesitancy or quali- 
fications, lean toward an extension of hours above 


forty at straight-time pay. 


Fewer than 10% subscribe to a nationwide in- 
crease in the work week at the time-and-one-half-rate. 


Approximately 6% express no clear-cut prefer- 
ence, and the few remaining executives believe that 
added hours of work should not be paid for at all 
if the nation really wants to prevent further inflation. 
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large masses of people would look with favor on efforts 
to lengthen working hours, particularly since many be- 
lieve that the road to increased production lies in “more 
efficient use of men, material and machines.” 

One executive expresses the attitude of many in his 
assertion that “this whole question is unmistakably and 
entirely an individual plant, company, industry and 
area problem.’ Another in this group goes further 
saying that “these wholesale planners seem always to 
forget that there is such a thing as supply and demand 
over which a given company may have little or no di- 
rect control.” 


STRAIGHT TIME OVER FORTY HOURS 


At least half of those who lean toward the idea of 
adding hours at only straight-time pay do so with 
reservations. In the main, they are based on the belief 
that while additional production at no increase in unit 
cost would be to the economic advantage of the coun- 
try, labor unions, Congress and a “host of everyday 
people would prevent that kind of tampering with the 
wage-hour law.” 

Close scrutiny of the replies, however, indicates that 
most of those in this group subscribe to the straight- 
time-over-forty suggestion because of the conviction 
that production during the hours above forty cannot 
exceed the regular hourly production rate. 


TIME AND ONE HALF 


None in this group seems to believe that the work 
week should be arbitrarily increased throughout the 
country. Mostly they believe that the current premium 
rate for hours above forty is justified, acceptable or pre- 
ferable to any other arrangement. 

Those whose employees are already working more 
than forty hours cannot picture the same employees 
being willing to accept a reduction in take-home pay. 
Others believe that when it is necessary to increase the 
work week temporarily, their employees could not be 
expected to work diligently if straight-time pay were 
to replace time and one half for the extra hours. 


NO PREFERENCE 


These executives point to specific advantages and 
disadvantages for each of the three proposals. Primarily 
they represent companies whose production experience 
during extended work weeks has been highly satis- 


factory. One or two agree with others previously men- 


tioned that the entire problem can be solved only at the 
local plant level. 


FIVE HOURS “FOR FREE” 


The few who advance the thought that the extra five 
hours above forty should entail no additional payroll 
cost are obviously taking a broad view of the national 
economy. They have no “illusions that such drastic 
action, no matter how desirable, could possibly become 
a fact.” ; 
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Representative replies follow. 


“We feel very strongly that the work week should not be 
longer than forty hours. Our experience has clearly demon- 
strated that a longer work week produces little or no increase 
in production.” 

* * * 

“In our company we favor maintaining the current sched- 
uled work week rather than going to a forty-five hour week. 
Obviously for companies working three shifts, a forty-five- 
hour week would involve a sixth day of work. This would be 
impractical in our company. In the first place, we are working 
eight or nine thousand people on Saturdays in order to balance 
production, and to work all employees the entire extra day 
would unbalance production and necessitate working several 
thousand people on the seventh day. Furthermore, part of our 
work force is used in a continuous pouring operation in the 
foundry, and it would be impractical and inefficient to work a 
five-hour day on this type of work. 

“Even though we pay time and one half as such for Satur- 
day work, absenteeism continues to be higher on Saturdays 
than any other day. It would, therefore, appear unlikely that 
proportionate additional production would be achieved if the 
extra hours on a Saturday were to be paid at straight time. 
Experience in recent years has also demonstrated that effi- 
ciency drops when six days a week are worked. While we 
believe thoroughly in the principle that increased production 
is the best method of combating inflation, we are not at all 
certain that this would be achieved if a forty-five-hour week 
were to be adopted. There is also the real problem as to 
whether material would be available for such increased 
schedules. 

“Quite aside from our own situation it seems unwise from a 
national standpoint to change the number of hours beyond 
which overtime would be payable. The forty-hour week has 
become generally accepted as socially desirable, and it is quite 
unlikely that Congress would extend it to forty-five hours 
before requiring overtime compensation. Advocates of such 
extension have and will continue to be criticized and labor 
will associate this move with its general criticism of the Taft- 
Hartley Act.” 

x Ok 

“Specifically, as applied to us or any building service or- 
ganization, an extended work week would make little material 
difference in production or cost, but would result in a reduc- 
tion of the working force.” 


* * * 


“Tt seems to me that labor fought too long and bitterly for 
the forty-hour week for anyone to talk seriously about extend- 
ing it to forty-five at straight-time pay. 

“I very seriously doubt whether extending the work week 
from forty to forty-five hours, regardless of the pay method, 
would increase our production enough to have a marked effect 
on the whole economic situation.” 


= * * * 
“Tt is my opinion and the opinion of some of the people with 


- whom I have discussed this question that maintaining the 


statusquo is the long-range program to follow. : 

“In emergencies, we sometimes resort to extending the work 
week to a specified number of hours over forty at time-and- 
one-half pay for the additional hours over forty. There are 


certainly a lot of things to be taken into consideration before 


any adoption of the extra hours at straight time. This schedule 
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would certainly cause a great deal of confusion in view of 
current conditions throughout the country. It has been our 
experience, generally, that whenever the hours are reduced 
after an overtime schedule has been in effect, production of 
individual operators steps up.” 


* * 


“So far as our business is concerned, we lean toward main- 
taining the current scheduled work week of forty hours. This 
opinion is based partly on the fact that our business is not so 
hard pressed for production as many others, and partly 
because—with the present temper of labor—any -effort to 
extend the work week probably would not pay in terms of 
added production.” 

* * * 


“Tt is our opinion here that the scheduled work week of 
forty hours is the most productive. Over forty hours will pro- 
duce more for a few days or a few weeks until the mental 
stretch-out takes place.” 


* * * 


“As a company we would not advocate extending the regu- 
lar work week from forty to forty-five hours since it seems to 
us that the forty-hour schedule is a natural and practical one. 

“Proposal number two is no different from that now re- 
quired by the wage and hour law, since plants generally 
work over forty hours if necessary. 

“We would be inclined to agree with the third suggestion. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that a considerable part 
of our industry is on a thirty-six hour basis, namely, six days 
of six hours each as the normal schedule. In general, we see no 
particular handicaps in the present schedule.” 


* *+« * 


“In so far as our business is concerned, I do not believe that 
increasing the scheduled work week from forty to forty-five 
hours would result in any increased production. As you are 
aware, we are a continuous process industry with equipment 
running twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. The 
volume of production is more dependent upon capacity of the 
equipment and on availability of raw material than upon 
man hours of work. 

“An exception to this, of course, is when equipment is shut 
down for repairs. At such times we do work our maintenance 
forces longer work weeks at overtime rates in order to get the 
equipment back in operation as promptly as possible. How- 
ever, it would be uneconomic to have these maintenance 
people work uniformly longer work weeks because there is no 
need for it other than during shutdowns. It would also result 
in the layoff of some of these people. 

“Of course, to the extent such laid-off employees might 
become productive in other industries, it could be argued that 
there would be an economic advantage, but chances of that 
occurring reasonably promptly and efficiently seem to me to 
be dim.” 

* ok o* 


“The extension of the work week to forty-five hours with 
time and one half after forty hours might be used to offset 
wage increases, but such extended work weeks usually result 
in less production in overtime periods with increased. costs. 
Penalty overtime should be used only when- required for 
emergency production. 

_ “Unless the work week could be established at forty-five or 
forty-four hours with no overtime for the additional hours over 
forty, it would appear best to retain the present work week of 
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forty hours. We should attempt to get increased production 
through better methods and thus reduce costs. This is the only 
way the inflationary trend can be stopped.” 


* * * 


“The forty-hour basic work week has become so much a 
fixture in the minds of rank-and-file employees in the United 
States that the lengthening of the number of hours worked at 
straight-time pay would arouse so much resentment that 
production would suffer instead of gaining. Further, even 
though the Wage and Hour Act was amended to permit such 
an extension, union contracts would continue to act as a bar 
in most companies. I believe it would not be possible to 
negotiate a change in the overtime provisions of these con- 
tracts without provoking serious industrial conflict. 

“Because of the nature of the chemical manufacturing busi- 
ness, the addition of five hours to the work week at time and 
one half would not increase production appreciably. It would 
be necessary, because of the time element in most chemical 
reactions on a commercial scale, to lengthen the work week by 
a full eight hours in order to obtain a proportionate increase in 
production. Experience during the war indicated that there is 
some drop in efficiency on a forty-eight-hour work week as 
compared to a forty-hour work week. 

“It would, therefore, appear advisable in our particular 
industry either to increase the work week by the full eight 
hours and pay for-the additional hours at the premium rate or 
else to maintain the present scheduled forty-hour work 


week.” 
* * * 


“Being a continuous process industry, with more than half 
of our people on tour work, it would be extremely difficult to 
schedule a forty-five hour week. During the war we operated 
forty-eight hours with, of course, fifty-two hours’ take-home 
pay. After the war when we went back to a forty-hour 
week, it was necessary to make a compensating wage increase 
to make up for the overtime lost and the over-all loss in take- 
home pay. It seems to me that industry would be foolish to 
fall for this forty-five-hour plan unless, of course, the particu- 
lar firm were operating in an area where labor shortages were 
curtailing production. Fortunately, we have sufficient labor 
supply in all of our areas. So far as we are concerned, we can 
see no advantage in the forty-five-hour talk.” 


* * * 


“Our general thinking is that we would be quite willing to 
extend the work week at overtime pay wherever increased 
production would result. Unfortunately, our process opera- 
tions are largely continuous and the net effect of lengthening 
working hours would be to demote a certain number of 
operators. Consequently, there is no net gain in production 
but rather an employee problem which we would not under- 
take except under real pressure. 

“Day work in the mechanical departments is a different 
thing, and they regularly work overtime when the conditions 
justify. It is extremely difficult, however, to balance the work- 
ing force on this basis since demotions in the process depart- 
ment would necessarily go into the lower-paid jobs of the 
mechanical department. Our present thinking, therefore, 
would fall under item three of your letter. If, however, there - 
was a national tendency toward a longer work week so that 
employees were in general making comparisons of their weekly 


earnings against other industries, we would be inclined to go 
toward item two.” 
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“T see little purpose in discussion of the longer work week. 
First, it would meet with much opposition from organized 
labor, unless the additional five hours were at time and one 
half. I realize some exponents of the longer work week are 
high officials in labor organizations, but, when you analyze 
their thinking, you usually find some reasoning that redounds 
to the advantage of labor. 

“Our long-term social trend, moreover, has been toward 
shorter hours, not longer hours. With technology improving at 
a rapid rate, the time is not too far distant, in my estimation, 
when shorter hours of work will come about to give man time 
to enjoy the benefits of increased productivity. Our company 
is not contemplating any change in the work week.” 


* * * 


“Due to the government curtailment in the construction of 
buildings for amusement purposes, we are currently having 
difficulty keeping our people occupied for a full forty-hour 
week. Consequently, any increase in the work week would 
have a tendency to aggravate the situation.” 


* * * 


“It is my opinion that the current proposal to increase the 
work week from forty hours to forty-five hours, the additional 
five hours being paid at straight-time pay, is unrealistic. On 
the other hand, the proposal to extend the work week to 
forty-five hours with time and one half for the additional five 
hours is open to some question. One of our present national 
difficulties is a huge purchasing power with insufficient 
products to be bought. By increasing the work week and pay- 
ing premium pay for the additional hours, it seems fairly 
elementary that purchasing power would be further expanded 
beyond the increase in production. People who make this 
proposal do not seriously argue that productivity would in- 
crease at the same rate that the workers’ pay check would 
increase. In fact, wartime experience would suggest that the 
rate of productivity fell off in overtime hours. Looking at this 
proposal from an employer’s standpoint, one has to ask this 
question: Would the increased cost of production {represented 
by the premium overtime) be absorbed by the employer or 
would it be passed on to the consumer in higher prices? Either 
way presents an uninviting prospect.” 


* * * 


“Our production schedules in the plants are mainly set up 
on a shift basis, that is, three eight-hour shifts, five days a 
week. This is necessary at the present time in order to meet 
current demand for our materials. It would be most diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, with this type of arrangement in our 
plants to establish a forty-five-hour work week. The shifts 
would overlap, and we feel that we would gain very little in 
increased production. 

“We prefer, therefore, to maintain the current forty-hour 
work week and concentrate our efforts on improved methods 
and increased efficiency on the part of our present labor force.” 


* * * 


“Since our refinery is on a twenty-four-hour day, seven-day- 
week basis, it is difficult to see, at this time, how a change in 
the work week would be of any advantage to our operations. 


* * * 


“Extension of the week beyond forty hours would not 
benefit operations materially in our companies. In many cases 
where the forces have been adjusted to the forty-hour basis, 
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it would be necessary to lay off people if the week were 
extended.” 


* * * 


“At the present time, as has been the case for very many 
years, we are operating at full machine capacity on a twenty- 
four-hour-a-day schedule, seven days a week, with shutdowns 
limited to those required for holiday or maintenance purposes. 
In some of our converting operations we operate on something 
less than a continuous basis because of the inability of our 
paper machines to produce sufficient paper for continuous 
operation of converting units. However, all paper-making 
machines are on continuous operations and are producing at 
constantly increasing efficiency. . . . 

“The only purpose in extending the work week in any of our 
operations would be to adjust our schedules to short labor 
markets. Naturally, during the war, practically all our opera- 
tions were on an extended basis because of this factor. How- 
ever, at the present moment there is ample available labor to 
enable us to operate upon the most desirable schedules. 

“Tt is interesting to note that our production efficiency has 
improved substantially since the war. For example, at our 
principal plant, man hours per unit of finished production for 
the month of December, 1947, was 20% lower than for the 
same period in 1945. During this same period of time, average 
earnings had increased by more than 51% while labor cost per 
unit had increased by only 25%. Similar favorable compari- 
sons might be made for the other months of the past year. 
These results have been secured without any substantial addi- 
tions to previously existing equipment—as a matter of fact 
they were accomplished despite the fact that one of our nine 
paper-making machines, which was in operation in 1945, was 
extensively damaged over a year ago and is just now getting 
back into production. 

“Our very strong feeling is that the road to increased pro- 
duction lies in the direction of greater efficiency and not in 
an extended work week. 

“Tf the work week were to be extended from forty to forty- 
five hours, it is our opinion that the additional five hours 
should be paid at time and one half. The forty-hour week has 
become so firmly established as a proper week in the minds of 
the American people that we would hesitate to see any de- 
parture from the requirement of overtime premiums for hours 
of work in excess of forty in any one week. After having come 
through the critical years of the war without departing from 
this principle it would seem undesirable to permit such a 
departure now.” 

* * * 


“Our present work week is thirty-five hours. We do, how- 
ever, have a considerable amount of overtime work because 
we have not been able to secure all the clerks we need. This 
overtime is paid for at the rate of straight time up to forty 
hours a week and time and one half for anything in excess of 
forty hours. 

“We feel that in our business the optimum work week is 
about thirty-five hours, and we are reluctant to extend the 
official week beyond this point. As it is today, the extra time 
is put in by those sections that have extra work to do. It is 
our belief that if we extended the regular work week (and in 
our case the question would be whether to extend it up to 
forty hours) we would be at greater expense in some areas 
where the work does not justify it. ... 

“If we were to extend our work week to forty hours and 
make a proportionate increase in salaries, it would be very 
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difficult, if not impossible, to recapture the additional salary 
if we later went back to a thirty-five-hour week. If we pay for 
the extra time in overtime payments as we do at present, the 
salary adjustment will be automatic.” 


* * * 


“Obviously, the solution varies according to the operational 
problems confronting each industry and even a plant in a 
company. 

“Generally speaking, the law of diminishing returns oper- 
ates fairly quickly in the field of overtime. Extending the work 
week beyond forty hours may be very unprofitable, regardless 
of the overtime. It might even be unprofitable if done on 
straight time. 

“In our company, under present circumstances, extending 
the work week would not add to the total production and 
obviously would only raise costs as a result. 

“My observation on the current argument about the ex- 
tended work week is that it might conceivably be an offset to 
a demand for an increased hourly rate. There may be indus- 
tries where materials, equipment and market prospects might 
hold out lower costs and greater output with the extended 
work week. There are many others in which no benefit could 


be derived. . . .” 
* * * 


“T don’t think there is any question but what a longer work 
week without overtime over forty hours would be a real curb 
against inflation. However, I believe that the forty-hour week 
is so well.established that I doubt whether the unions would 
ever agree to time beyond forty hours being paid at anything 
but a premium rate. Consequently, even though very desir- 
able, I doubt whether it would come about.” 


* * * 


“‘A forty-hour week is impractical for the most part in the 
restaurant business because a six-day week is essential. If we 
do not operate the sixth day, that day’s business is lost; this 
presents different circumstances from those which most indus- 
tries face. 

“Schedules could be set up for five days with a six-day 
operation by the addition of extra people to the work force, 
but it would impair operating efficiency, cause dissatisfaction 
to many workers because of a forced day off each week (meals 
are furnished to our people gratis. This alone is a factor to 
make them want to work the six days). 

“At present, practically all of our people are on a forty-four- 
hour schedule, receiving time and one half for over forty hours. 
If volume falls off to any appreciable extent, the time and- 
one-half pay for the four hours may be a burden, yet it would 
be difficult to decrease hour coverage. 

“T believe that as far as the general economy is concerned, 
statement number one in your letter is good as a means of 
getting more goods and controlling prices. 

“If there are many workers regularly working over forty 
hours and receiving time and one half for it, there would 
certainly be a problem in changing them over to straight 
time for those hours, even though it would mean that their 
dollars would go further.” 


* * 


“TI have polled members of the operating management of 
_ this company with respect to the proposals made in your 
letter. The consensus seems to be that an extension of the work 
week from forty to forty-five hours would result in an appreci- 
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able increase in production in the factories in which production 
is geared directly to the use of machinery of various kinds. 

“There does exist, however, certain doubts as to whether 
the increase in the work week would result in appreciably 
increased production in the case of jobs in offices or in those 
types of work in plants which are not directly tied in with the 
operation of productive machinery. 

“Naturally, from the labor-cost point of view, all of our 
operating people are in favor of putting in the extra five hours 
at straight-time pay. This is quite understandable because the 
addition of 214 hours of premium cost would increase the unit 
labor cost in direct proportion thereto.” 


* * * 


“T don’t think there is a chance of getting through any 
revision of the wage-hour law. Therefore, our problem would 
seem to be to get along as well as we can under the existing 
legislation. Of course, it would be mighty nice if the work 
week could be extended to forty-five hours on a straight-time 
pay basis. However, this is probably hoping for too much.” 


* * * 


“One method of realizing increased productivity per worker 
without unit cost increases would, of course, be to: extend the 
work week to forty-five hours at straight-time pay. Another 
immediate and desirable effect of such a program would be 
increased incomes to workers based solely on increased produc- 
tivity per week per worker. 

“The payment of overtime after forty hours was developed 
to discourage employers from working their people more than 
forty hours a week. It was not based on the premise that the 
work in excess of forty hours is more profitable to the employer 
or the consumer. 

“To be effective, a forty-five-hour work week would need to 
be scheduled within five working days to avoid the excessive 
absenteeism that comes about when workers are scheduled for 
more than five days per week.” 


* * * 


“Our company would favor the extension of the work week 
from forty to forty-five hours—straight time for the extra 
five hours. 

“There is a question in our minds as to whether the produc- 
tivity of the extra five hours would be in excess of overtime 
premium if we were compelled to pay it, and, as such, we 
would agree with Wilson of General Motors rather than with 
Green of the A. F. of L.” 


* oe O* 


“It would be my thinking to favor a minimum work week 
of forty-four hours which would accommodate itself to five 
eight-hour days and four hours on Saturday. However, a 
forty-five hour week would not be objectionable and could be 
worked in five nine-hour days (all work within these limits to 
be performed at straight-time pay).” 


* * * 


“As far as I am concerned, the question of whether or not 
the standard forty-hour week is suitable for ‘all types of busi- 
ness’ is a bit ridiculous. The problem of what constitutes a 
proper work week for our company is one to be determined by 
the management of this company and not by the hours worked 
by the U.S. Steel Company, General Motors or any one else. 
Looking at our own situation for a moment, when orders for 
our product exceed what we are able to produce in a normal 
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forty-hour week, we do one of two things: (a) hire more help, 
if help is available; or (b) extend the hours of our already 
trained work force. When we have caught up on our produc- 
tion needs, we drop back to a forty-hour-week. This has been 
our actual practice for some time. 

“It doesn’t seem to me that the cycle of supply and demand 
is so universal throughout all industry that every company 
can justify or utilize forty-eight hours of production or forty- 
five or thirty. The needs can never be identical. Right now, as 
in the past, some companies are working forty-eight hours, 
others forty, some thirty-five.” 


* * 


“We strongly recommend continuation of the forty-hour 
week, with time and one-half for work in excess of forty hours. 

“Productivity drops off after eight hours of work in any one 
day. It is our belief that there would be far less disposition on 
the part of our workers to extend themselves if the premium 
payment were omitted for Saturday work or work in excess of 
eight hours in any one day.” 


* * * 


“Our answer is that we are already working about forty-five 
hours and paying time and one half. Therefore, the idea in 
number one would reduce the take-home pay and, therefore, 
is no solution. . 

“We find that working forty-five hours produces at least 
10% more than forty hours a week, and we are, therefore, 
satisfied with this amount of overtime.” 


* * * 


“Should our labor supply be insufficient to meet maximum 
production schedules, we should not hesitate to schedule 
employees for a work week in excess of forty hours, with pay- 
ment at time and one half for the hours over forty.” 


*x* *« * 


“The obvious way to obtain a modest increase in production 
is to lengthen the work week from forty to forty-five or more 
hours. There is no doubt in our minds that many businesses 
are now operating on a forty-hour schedule wholly because 
the cost of additional hours is out of proportion to their pro- 
ductiveness, due to time-and-one-half requirements of the 
law. 

“Extension of the work week beyond forty hours with time 
and one half for overtime was a practice followed by much if 
not most industry during the war when high output was a 
necessity and when labor was not plentiful. Such a program, 
however, meets approval of union leaders generally only when 
there is full employment or something near it; when, at any 
rate, no vocal element among their adherents is unemployed. 
Otherwise, a tenet of unionism is that the work shall be shared 
even though short hours prevail as a result. 

“Tn our experience there is no basis for the belief that a 
work week longer than forty hours is impractical. For a great 
many years we operated on a fifty-hour schedule. Subsequent 
experience with a forty-hour week has not shown any marked 
improvement due to the shorter hours.” 


Pa oe 


“Tt is our belief that no one work week can possibly fit all 
industry, any one industry, or even the several departments 
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of a single company. I get back, therefore, to my original 
premise that all of the suggestions are an oversimplification 
of the production problem, in an apparent attempt to mini- 
mize wage costs as a factor in competition and hence in 
product price and ultimately in profits.” 


* * * 


“The length of the work week depends primarily upon the 
availability of supplies and the demand for the product. Both 
these circumstances undergo frequent change. I am, there- 
fore, unable to state a preference for the three alternatives 
which you suggest.” 

* * * 


“At the present moment our order situation is such that we 
would have to make a slight reduction in our working force to 
go to a standard forty-five-hour week. I understand that mate- 
rial shortages would prevent other companies in this area 
from going to a forty-five-hour week. Therefore, with us the 
question is a moot one. 

““However, to me the idea of a law which provides a penalty 
when more than forty hours a week are worked is repugnant. 
I think the entire matter should be resolved by local bargain- 
ing. There were overtime premiums consistent with the 
thinking of men and management before the wage-hour law 
was passed, and if the wage-hour law were repealed, there 
would still be overtime premiums in accordance with the 
thinking of men and management in a local establishment. 
Not enough people appreciate the large number of workmen 
who work at odd jobs on Saturday simply because the over- 
time penalty prevents their employer from scheduling them 
for work at which they can earn the most and do the best— 
namely, their own regular job. ; 

“The Wage-Hour Act was conceived at a time when there 
were millions of people out of work, and it was believed to be 
in the national interest to divide up the available work by 
penalizing the employer if he scheduled men for more than 
forty hours in one week. Needless to say, the conditions that 
were used to justify passage of this act no longer exist today.” 


* * * 


“T do not believe we know what the optimum work week 
may be, but I would deny the theory that a work week longer 


. than forty hours would result in little or no increase in produc- 


tion. It seems to me that the surest way to increase production 
without producing further inflation would be to lengthen the 
work week without increasing the weekly take-home pay. 
I assume the reason you did not include this suggestion among 
your others was because it would obviously be so unpopular.” 


* * #, 


“TI feel that one obvious way to finance all of our material 
commitments, the Marshall plan, our debt, military training, 
and everything else that costs big money in our budget, would 
be to increase the work week to forty-five hours without any 
additional compensation. The extra production would reduce 
prices and the country at large has to give up something, and 
J think five extra hours a week would just about take care of 
the sacrifices that all of us are going to have to face.” 

Sr" 


S. Avery Rause 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Salesmen Earn More 


WO principal changes have taken place in sales- 

men’s compensation since 1946. Salesmen’s earn- 
ings have followed the upward trend of wages and 
prices, and mileage allowances have become more lib- 
eral. These changes were found in comparing a recent 
survey of salesmen’s earnings, conducted by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in January, 1948, 
with a similar survey made in the summer of 1946. 
The earlier study! was based on information furnished 
by 421 United States manufacturing companies, 281 
of which cooperated in the 1948 survey. 

Almost three fourths of the 281 cooperating com- 
panies report increases in salesmen’s earnings. (See 
Table 2.) More than half show increases between 
6% and 20% over 1946, with the largest group show- 
ing an increase from 11%-15%. Only thirty-six com- 
panies state that their salesmen are now earning less 
than they did in 1946. Seventeen of the companies 
report no change in the amount of earnings between 
1946 and 1948. The median point of all current earn- 
ings reported for “average” salesmen is about $6,000 


1“Salesmen’s Compensation Plans,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 81, July, 1947. 
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a year, compared with $5,000 shown in the 1946 
study. (See Table 1 and Chart 2.) 

Reduction of salesmen’s earnings to a median figure 
overlooks many of the complex factors which ac- 
count for the wide range in salesmen’s salaries, com- 
missions and bonuses. The median serves primarily 
as a base against which to measure successive changes. 
In order to establish some point at which salesmen’s 
earnings might be compared, it was felt that “average 
earnings” might be more significant if they repre- 
sented amounts earned by “average” salesmen rather 
than pure statistical measurements. 


LIBERAL MILEAGE ALLOWANCES 


For the first time in any Conference Board survey 
of auto mileage allowances, the rate of 5 cents a mile 
has given way in popularity to a 6-cent rate, paid by 
37.1% of the companies using a flat rate per mile.? 
(See Table 8.) The 5-cent rate was paid by more 
than half of all companies in 1946, but less than 30% 
now pay that amount. The rate of 7 cents a mile, for- 
merly paid by less than 10% of all companies, is now 


2 Ibid. See chart on page 31. 
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found in almost 20% of the companies which reim- 
burse salesmen on a flat per-mile basis. 

Very little change has been made since 1946 in the 
method of computing auto mileage allowances. The 
flat rate per mile is still the method used by over 50% 
of the companies. Combination allowances (a flat 
mileage allowance to cover operating costs, plus a 
fixed sum paid periodically to cover depreciation, 
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insurance and licenses) are found in 18.7% of the 
companies. There is little uniformity in the combi- 
nation rates paid by the various companies. They 
range from 24% cents a mile plus $300 a year, to 5 
cents a mile plus $50 a month. Most of the rates, 
however, are clustered generally in the area of 3% 
cents a mile plus $40 a month. 


(Text continued on page 188) 


TABLE 1: TOTAL ANNUAL EARNINGS OF “AVERAGE” SALESMEN! 
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TABLE 3: SALARY RANGES FOR SALESMEN PAID WHOLLY ON SALARY BASIS 
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TABLE 4: SALARY RANGES OF “AVERAGE” SALESMEN ON SALARY PLUS INCENTIVE 
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TABLE 5: COMMISSION RANGES—“AVERAGE”? SALESMEN PAID WHOLLY ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 
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TABLE 6: COMMISSION EARNINGS OF “AVERAGE” SALESMEN ON SALARY PLUS COMMISSION 
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Annual Earnings of “Average” Salesmen, 275 Companies, in 1948 method in place of another previously 
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Graduated allowance plans are reported by 15% of 
the companies. Again, there is little uniformity in the 
rates paid by the various companies. Allowances 
cover a broad range. One plan, which appears to be 
in about the middle of the range, pays 7 cents a mile 
for the first 500 miles, 6 cents a mile for the next 500 
miles, and 5 cents a mile for all mileage over 1,000 
miles each month. 

No attempt has been made to tabulate the com- 
bination or graduated allowances because of the wide 
dissimilarity between rates. 


SALARY-AND-BONUS PLANS SHOW GAIN 


Approximately 13% of the companies cooperating 
in the 1946 survey indicated that they planned to revise 
their compensation plans. Most of these companies 
reported that the change would be made from straight 
salary to salary and bonus. According to the latest 
reports, changes are noted in 15% of the 281 companies. 
As contemplated, most changes were to the salary-and- 
bonus plan, twenty-one companies adopting that 
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used. It should be noted, however, that 
eleven companies previously paying sales 
men on a salary-and-bonus plan switched 
to other plans. Except for this change, the 
distribution of compensation plans is about 
the same as shown in Table 2A of the 1946 
study. 

The upward trend in earnings is reflected 
in each of the separate aspects of the earn- 
ings data. Thus, the former median figure of 
about $4,250 has now increased to almost 
$5,000 for average salesmen paid wholly on 
a salary basis. (See Table 3.) Slightly less 
than a third of the salaried salesmen earned 
over $5,000 in 1946. 


In 1946, about 45% of all “average” 
straight-commission salesmen earned more 
than $7,500 a year. The current study shows 
that almost 70% earn over that amount 
(see Table 5). About a third of the commis- 
sion salesmen receive separate allowances 
for automobile mileage. 


A graphic presentation of 1946 compensa- 
tion figures made by THE CONFERENCE 
VA Boarv in Road Maps of Industry, No. 607, 
August 15, 1947, showed the middle 50% of 
the income range reported by cooperators in 
each of thirteen industrial categories. A sim- 
ilar compilation of 1948 figures shows that 
the greatest increase in earnings was made in 
the paper and paper products group (see 
Chart 1). Annual earnings at the low end 
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$6,459, and earnings at the high end rose 

31.9%, from $6,916 to $9,125. The greatest 
single increase was made in the printing and publish- 
ing group, with incomes in the low end rising 46.4%, 
from $3,501 to $5,126. Earnings at the high end show 
an increase only of 4.6%. 

The smallest increase for a single industry was in 
textiles and textile products. Earnings at the low end of 
the range are unchanged at $7,000, while there was an 
increase of 4.8% at the high end from $10,500 to 
$11,000. 

The increase for all industries was 18.5% at the low 
end of the range, from $3,998 to $4,739, and 17.0% at 
the high end, from $6,729 to $7,875. 

Industries in which 15% or more of the companies 
showed a decrease in salesmen’s earnings between 1946 
and 1948 were autos, and aircraft parts (23% of re- 
plies); chemicals, drugs, dyes (25%); electrical equip- 
ment and appliances (18.7%); machinery, accessories, 
supplies (20.5%); metals and products (15.1%); print- 
ing and publishing (16.7%) and textiles and products 
(26.7%). 

Eimer W. Eart, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Profit Sharing 
for 


Executives 


NDUSTRY has been concerned with executive 
compensation during the war and postwar periods. 
Should the managerial employee receive a fixed salary 
only, or should some part of his compensation be geared 
to the contribution which he makes to the company? 
Any form of extra compensation for executives, how- 
ever, presents difficulties in devising a unit of measure- 
ment which will truly reflect the individual’s contribu- 
tion. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has just 
completed a study of profit sharing for executives! 
which will be distributed to the Associates about mid- 
April. It is based on the experience of 145 companies 
which, at one time or another, have had experience with 
profit sharing for managerial employees. Of the 145 
companies, 109, or 75%, now have active plans which 
provide for the distribution of profits to executives in 
cash at yearly or more frequent intervals. Twenty-five 
active plans are of the deferred-distribution type, under 
which the executives’ share is deposited in an irrevocable 
trust, and the individual receives his share some time 
in the future, for example, when he reaches retirement 
age or becomes disabled. Thirteen plans, or 9%, have 
been discontinued. 


HOW MUCH TO MANAGEMENT? 


An important decision to be reached in setting up 
a managerial profit-sharing plan is how far down the 
ranks of management should profits be shared. Ap- 
proximately a fifth of the plans restrict eligibility to 
the top executives. Nearly a third include both major 
and minor executives, while 15% have expanded 
eligibility to all managerial employees down to and 
including foremen. 

In a tenth of the plans, the selection of the partici- 
pants is left to the discretion of the board of directors, 
or to a committee appointed by it for the purpose. 
As a result of wartime restrictions, which in effect 
prohibited the adoption of profit-sharing plans for 
executives, 21% of the companies have adopted plans 
which include salaried employees who fulfil certain 
service and/or salary requirements. 

Authorities believe that the share of profits allotted 
to management should be large enough to provide a 
worthwhile incentive to executives. At the same time 
it should not be so large that there is not enough left 
to provide reasonable dividends to the stockholders. 


1Conference Board Reports, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 90, 
“Profit Sharing Plans for Executives.” 
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They also believe that the share reserved to manage- 
ment should not be of such size as to cause unfavor- 
able reactions from the employees or the community. 

A number of methods are employed in determining 
management’s share of the profits. The most common 
is to allot a specified percentage of the profits to this 
fund. The definition of profits, however, varies greatly 
from company to company. One question to be de- 
cided is whether the executives’ share shall be taken 
before or after deduction of federal income taxes. 
More than twice as many plans compute the manage- 
ment share before deducting taxes than after. 


Another important decision to be reached is whether 
management shares concurrently with the stockholders 
or whether the stockholders have a prior claim to 
profits, with management sharing only in the balance 
left after a specified amount is deducted for dividends 
and for earnings on capital. The former method is more 
commonly used, as 55% of the plans, providing for a 
definite percentage of profits, take management’s share 
directly from net profits. 

Each company appears to have devised its profit- 
sharing formula independently, with the result that 
very few are alike. Management’s share varies from 
3.27% of net profits before taxes to 100% of profits 
after deduction of dividends and taxes, but with over 
half of the plans providing for the contribution of 
15% or less of the profits. 

Instead of contributing a definite percentage of the 
profits, four companies provide that every time divi- 
dends are declared for stockholders, the executives 
receive a specified amount, which is different in each 
company. Another group of six companies provides 
for supplementary compensation which represents a 
percentage of the executive’s salary but fluctuates 
in some ratio to the profits earned. 

Seventeen companies have no definite formula for 
computing management’s share. This is determined 
by the board of directors yearly, or at more frequent 
intervals in the light of all factors affecting the profits 
picture of the company. 


HOW MUCH TO THE INDIVIDUAL ? 


The distribution of management’s share of profits 
among the eligible participants presents a difficult 
problem which many companies have been unable to 
solve to their complete satisfaction. If the fund is 
distributed among the individuals in the ratio which 
the salaries of each bears to the aggregate salaries of 
all participants, the executive who has made an out- 
standing contribution to the success of the business 
receives no more proportionately than one who is 
making no extra effort to increase the profitableness 
of the enterprise. If, however, the individual’s share 
is determined by the board of directors, or by a top 
executive, some may be dissatisfied with their bonus 
payments and suspect favoritism. Consequently the 
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profit-sharing plan may be a cause of dissatisfaction 
rather than a stimulus to better performance. 


Plans which provide for cash distribution favor the 
discretionary type of payment to individuals, as 
nearly two fifths of these plans rely on the judgment 
of the board of directors, or that of top executives, 
to determine the individual’s share. Less than a fifth 
of the plans of this type apportion the profits in some 
ratio to salary. In a tenth of the companies with 
cash-distribution plans, well-defined standards have 
been devised to determine the individual’s share on the 
basis of performance, merit, and,salary. 

Most of the deferred-distribution plans have been 
set up under section 165 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which requires a definite formula for distribu- 
tion to the individuals which does not discriminate in 
favor of highly compensated employees. Most plans 
of this nature studied therefore provide for the allot- 
ment of profits in the ratio which the salary of each 
bears to the aggregate salaries of all participants. In 
a few plans, the individual’s share is weighted by a 
length-of-service factor. 

Most of the immediate-cash plans distribute the 
profits at yearly intervals. If the lower ranks of man- 
agement, such as foreman, are included it is fre- 
quently considered advisable to make the distribu; 
tions more often, in order that these minor executives 
will not lose sight of the connection between their 
efforts and the profit-sharing payments. 


ADVANTAGES OF PROFIT SHARING 


Three fourths of the companies are entirely satis- 
fied with their profit-sharing plans. The chief advan- 
tage, as they see it, is the part which the plan has 
played in stimulating superior performance of mana- 
gerial personnel. This is shown by the interest of 
these executives in cutting down on waste, and in 
better utilization of personnel and equipment. 

Two other advantages listed frequently are the 
influence of the plan in building executive morale and 
in obtaining better cooperation and teamwork among 
the different departments and officers. 

The fourth advantage mentioned by a substantial 
number of employers is the flexibility which the man- 
agerial profit-sharing plan adds to the salary struc- 
ture. The executive shares in the prosperity of the 
business without changing the basic salary levels. The 
company is not saddled with high administrative 
costs when it is just breaking even or suffering a loss. 

This brings up the question of the principles under- 
lying profit sharing. Should profits be considered as 
an index of managerial efficiency and accordingly be 
a definite factor in determining the amount of execu- 
tive compensation? In such cases managerial com- 
pensation undoubtedly will be set at a lower level 
than under other circumstances. A very small pro- 
portion of the companies report that executive sala- 
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ries are lower than for comparable positions in the 
community. 


Another concept of profit sharing is that payments 
under the plan should be considered as extra incen- 
tive for superior performance, and that base salaries 
should be at least as high as those of other companies. 
Practically all the companies in this study state that 
basic executive compensation is as high as for similar 
positions in other companies in the community, if 
not higher. 

If a long history of operation is a criterion of suc- 
cess, the plans surveyed may be considered success- 
ful, especially those of the immediate-cash type. 
Nearly two thirds of the plans in this category have 
been in operation for a decade, and a quarter of the 
plans for over twenty years. The deferred-distribu- 
tion type, whose growth was encouraged by federal 
wartime legislation, has been adopted mostly since 
the beginning of the war. 


UNFAVORABLE EXPERIENCE 


Approximately a fourth of the companies have had 
some unfavorable experience with their executive 
profit-sharing plans. In some instances the structure 
of the plan appears to be at fault, and in others, 
employee reaction to certain features has been un- 
satisfactory. In some companies, the plans have not 
worked out satisfactorily for employees in the lower 
echelons of management. Foremen, especially, have 
reacted much as wage earners do, in taking these pay- 
ments for granted and being disappointed when they 
were reduced. 

One feature of the plan causing some trouble is the 
difficulty of finding a formula for determining man- 
agement’s share in the present abnormal period. In 
several cases the formula has resulted in a much 
larger fund than was anticipated. 

The principal difficulty appears to be the appor- 
tionment of the fund among the managerial group. 
Neither the distribution among the participants on 
the basis of individual merit nor distribution in ratio 
to salary seems to have been entirely satisfactory. 


Dissatisfaction of executives with the fluctuating 
bonus amounts has been listed as an unfavorable 
experience in some companies. In concerns where ex- 
ecutive salaries are relatively low there has been some 
employee dissatisfaction with these payments even 
though the salary and bonus brought the executives’ 
salary up to or above the prevailing level for com- 
parable positions in the community. Several companies 
report that individual income taxes are now so high 
that a large portion of the bonus goes into taxes. As a 
result the plan has lost some of its incentive value. 
Only thirteen out of a total of 145 companies, or less 
than 10%, report that their plans have been abandoned. 


ae F. Beatrice BRowEr 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Selecting Transit Operators 


W. H. C. Srnrey, Director of Personnel, Toronto Transportation Commission 


Merwyn A. Krart, Director, Department of Personnel and Accident Prevention, American Transit Association 


N 1937, the American Transit Association, a na- 

tional trade association serving local transit com- 
panies, inaugurated a program of research with the 
object of providing improvement in methods to re- 
duce the number of accidents involving their person- 
nel, their street cars, motor buses and trolley coaches, 
and their passengers. One of the principal features of 
this program was research in selection and employ- 
ment procedures so as to assure that only those per- 
sons best suited to operate transit vehicles would be 
employed. 

A complete program eventually was developed with 
the assistance of competent advisers from within the 
industry, and of Glen U. Cleeton, of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. The resulting procedure is 
explained fully in a set of five manuals, one explain- 
ing the entite procedure, three explaining the use of 
specific tests, and one explaining the special evalua- 
tion interview technique. 


LISTING PERSONAL QUALITIES 


The first step in the development of the procedure 
was to establish the requirements of the job and to 
translate these requirements into personal qualities. 
Detailed analyses were made to determine the duties 
and responsibilities of transit vehicle operators. Studies 
were then initiated to determine the qualifications 
required to perform these duties. Nine qualities were 
agreed upon as being essential in some, though varying, 
degree. These were: (1) moral character; (2) mental 
ability; (3) motor ability; (4) health; (5) motivation; 
(6) stability; (7) maturity; (8) sociability; and (9) man- 
ner and appearance.' 

In this procedure, emphasis is placed upon the 
selection of suitable candidates rather than the rejec- 
tion of unsuitable ones. This is the positive approach 
to the problem. 

The procedure consists of ten separate steps grouped 
into three stages, which for convenience are called: the 
qualifying stage, the testing stage, and the evaluation 
stage. 

The qualifying stage consists of three steps: applica- 
tion for employment (Step 1), applicant’s history and 
record (Step 2), and personal and credit investigation 
(Step 3). In this stage, the principal objective is to 

1 These qualities are defined in a manual entitled “Selection and 


Employment of Transit Operating Personnel,” American Transit 
Association, 1946. 
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obtain and accumulate information on candidates who 
are promising, who meet broad standards, and who, 
from this cursory view, seem to possess the qualities 
required. 

The testing stage consists of four steps: the mental 
ability test (Step 4), the visual skills test (Step 5), the 
personal reaction test (Step 6), and the motor ability 
test (Step 7). In this stage, the principal objective is to 
select those applicants who reveal desired degrees of 
ability in fields for which tests are available. 

The evaluation stage completes the procedure with 
three steps: the medical examination (Step 8), the 
placement interview (Step 9), and the acceptance in- 
terview (Step 10). The objective of this stage is to make 
an individual selection from a group of candidates who 
have satisfactorily met standards applied in the qualify- 
ing and testing stages. 


QUALIFYING STAGE 


Although the Toronto Transportation Commission 
had developed, over a period of years, what seemed 
to be a fairly satisfactory procedure for the selection 
of street car and bus operators, there were several 
features in the procedure as developed within the 
American Transit Association which appeared to offer 
opportunities for improvement in the Toronto plan. 

There was no problem in selling the program within 
the Commission. Centralized employment selection 
has been in effect for over twenty-five years. Those 
concerned were convinced that the selection staff was 
as interested as the line supervisors in securing highly 
suitable new employees, without the latter losing 
control or their prerogative of final veto. 


All applicants complete a 5” x 8” card as an applica- 
tion for employment. This card contains information 
which can be reviewed easily by a competent clerk— 
such information as indicates whether an applicant 
meets certain basic qualifying standards. If he does, 
he is given a more complete picture of the job for which 
he has applied, the rates of pay, hours of work and. 
working conditions. If a suitable vacancy is open at that 


- time, more detailed information is obtained on a four- 


page history and record form. It then is possible to 
determine whether the applicant appears to have the 
desired qualities. Testing of likely candidates begins at 
this point. Credit and past-employment investigations 
are made by telephone while the tests are being given. 
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Four steps are outlined in the ATA procedures. 
These are: (1) a mental ability test; (2) visual skills 
test; (3) personal reaction or temperament test; (4) 
a motor ability test. The Commission now uses the 
first three and will be using the American Transit 
Motor Ability Test soon. 


TESTING STAGE 


The mental ability test used is the Standard Exam- 
ination for Transit Employees, a pencil and paper 
test with a thirty-minute time limit. This is a sixty- 
question test developed by Mr. Cleeton. It is com- 
parable to several of the well-known mental ability 
tests, but the questions are couched in transit ter- 
minology and it therefore appears to be related more 
directly to the job for which the man is applying. 
This test has been found to be extremely helpful in 
Toronto, as well as rather generally throughout the 
transit industry, in securing candidates who have the 
mental capacity to perform the job satisfactorily. 

In the measurement of visual skills, the Keystone 
Telebinocular instrument is used, which gives suit- 
able measurement of visual acuity, muscle balance 
and depth perception. In addition, field of vision and 
color perception are measured. 

The third test, the Personal Reaction Test for 
Transit Employees, is a pencil and paper test also 
developed by Mr. Cleeton. It consists of fifty ques- 
tions. There is no time limit, but most applicants 
complete it in approximately thirty minutes. It has 
been used experimentally and found to be helpful to 
interviewers in the final placement or evaluation in- 
terview. It provides clues as to possible weaknesses, 
thereby indicating lines of inquiry that may profit- 
ably be pursued before a final decision is reached. 

Experience has disclosed that the total score may 
have less significance than the degree of correctness 
of the answers. Extremely incorrect answers to indi- 
vidual questions or to all questions similar in type 
frequently provide valuable clues to weaknesses in 
applicants that would be difficult to detect in any 
other way. Experiments with this test are continuing. 


The fourth test is the American Transit Motor Ability 
Test designed under the supervision of Mr. Cleeton. 
A unit is being installed in Toronto on the basis of test 
results reported by both the Pittsburgh Railways Com- 
pany, and by the Capital Transit Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C. These results indicate that the efficiency 
of selecting candidates that can qualify in training is 
high, and that, in the most acceptable score range, 
chances can be improved, up to a ratio of 4.5 to 1, of 
obtaining a man who will have a better than average 
accident record.! 

In considering psychological tests and their use, it 

1 These res i ing i 
Peete te Tecies want hee Fishes 


Research Board, December, 1946, entitled ‘““The Use of the American 
Transit Motor Ability Test in the Selection of Bus and Street Car 
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is important to understand both the purpose of tests 
as employment devices and their limitations. This 
point of view is well expressed in the following para- 
graphs: 


“Test scores do not provide a substitute for other in- 
formation normally used in employment; however, they 
do provide a supplement to other information. Used as a 
substitute for other employment information, test scores 
are likely to be wholly inadequate as a basis for form- 
ing judgments about the suitability of prospective em- 
ployees. This is true because tests usually reveal little 
more than information on one or more special capacities 
and personal characteristics which the new employee is 
expected to bring to the job. Thus, if test scores alone 
are used, important qualities or limitations of the candi- 
date are likely to be overlooked. Hiring by tests alone 
is equivalent to hiring only that part of the candidate 
revealed by the tests; whereas, the candidate brings a 
whole personality to the job. Hence, tests are not a proper 
substitute for the personal history blank, references, con- 
fidential investigations, physical examination, interview, 
or other employment techniques. 


* «Tn general, tests are devices for obtaining samples of 
behavior under controlled conditions. Tojthe extent that 
such samples of behavior are related to“subsequent be- 
havior on the job, predictions of probable success or fail- 
ure can be made. Such predictions cannot be expected 
to be absolute in all cases for two reasons: (1) No tests 
have ever been devised which are perfect instruments of 
prediction (wholly reliable and valid), nor are there 
ever likely to be such; (2) Factors in personal make-up, 
not related to the characteristics measured by tests, 
may make success possible or cause unsatisfactory per- 
formance on the job despite the strength or weakness 
of the characteristics measured by the test. Sound use 
of tests requires that the scores be used by the employ- 
ment officer as information to supplement information 
obtained from other sources. In making a decision about 
the suitability of a candidate, all information should be 
carefully evaluated.’ 


EVALUATION STAGE 


Included in the selection procedure is a thorough 
and complete medical examination. The medical ex- 
aminer reports any information which he considers 
may be of assistance in the final evaluation of the 
applicant. 

Up to this point, the procedure has been concerned 
chiefly with obtaining information that will permit 
a reasonably accurate evaluation of the candidate in 
relation to the nine essential qualities desired in a 
transit operator. The next and final step consists of 
a comprehensive interview which can be described 
as a standardized or patterned type, in which the 
same types of questions are asked of each applicant, 


Operators” by Dr. J. V. Waits, Personnel Psychologi Z 
Transit Company, Washington, D. C. el Psychologist, Capital 


2From an article, “Use of Tests in the Transit Industry,” b 
Glen U. Cleeton, available from Ameri Transi iation, 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Aachen aie ene 
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in a fairly well established sequence, and covering 
approximately the same areas of information. 

The form used is called The Placement Interview for 
Transit Employees. It is designed so that the inter- 
viewer may rate the applicant’s responses to the lead- 
ing questions on the particular essential qualities 
which the responses reveal. This further illustrates 
an underlying basic principle in the entire procedure, 
the principle that every step taken should be aimed 
at determining the degree to which any applicant 
possesses the nine personal qualities deemed essential 
to the job. 


The Placement Interview for Transit Employees 
consists of five parts. Part I is a progress chart on 
which remarks and evaluations of previously accom- 
plished steps in the selection procedure are consoli- 
dated and reviewed. Part II is a summary of the 
entire interview. Part III covers an evaluation of 
the applicant’s work experience in relation to the 
essential qualities. Part IV permits a similar evalua- 
tion of his schooling and childhood and Part V an 
evaluation of his personal history. 


In three principal respects, this interview tech- 
nique is in direct contrast to practices generally prev- 
alent in employment interviewing in most industries. 
These differences are: 


(1) It is a patterned or standardized interview in 
contrast with the “having-a-good-talk” technique which 
follows whatever line of talk the interviewer decides upon 
on the spur of the moment, and where, oftentimes, the 
interviewer does most of the talking; 

(2) It permits the rating of an applicant on specific 
qualities as related to specific data and requirements, in 
contrast with techniques for generalized rating on in- 
definite qualities; and ae 

(8) It requires a brief recording with little actual writ- 
ing by the interviewer, during the conduct of the inter- 
view, in contrast with the technique where the interviewer 
avoids writing anything down or having any form in sight. 


Without attempting here to describe the specific 
advantages of this interview technique, a few of the 
reasons for its development are significant. To begin 
with, a careful review of selection procedures, both 
in and out of the transit industry, reveals that most 
procedures include a single interview during which 
the critical decision to hire or not to hire is made. 
Moreover, information about this critical interview 


is usually quite vague; no one can tell much about it. 


and it seems to be regarded as a somewhat privileged 
area where “exceptionally good judgment” has re- 
moved the need for examining how it is done. Again, 
many interviews are being used simply to collect facts 
without very much emphasis on evaluation. 


ety 
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Most of the objections voiced against standardized 
interviews become less valid as the job requirements 
are more clearly defined, and attention is given to the 
evaluation of applicants in relation to specific quali- 
ties. In addition, recorded information concerning 
most interviews is usually meager, often nonexistent. 

While this particular interview technique may be 
considered experimental by many, the Commission 
has used it since it first was introduced early in 1946. 
Although a patterned interview had been used for 
fifteen years previously, this particular development 
has been a great improvement and has become per- 
haps the most valuable element of the entire proce- 
dure. Certainly, the proportion of persons who fail 
to qualify in training has been reduced, practically 
to the vanishing point, accidents are fewer and gen- 
eral labor turnover among employees hired since this 
interview technique was introduced has been cut 
approximately in half. 

The Commission’s experience confirms the belief 
that no tests yet devised can take the place of a well- 
planned interview. To obtain the maximum benefit it 
must be based upon adequate information obtained, as 
far as possible, in advance. It should be conducted, 
not by an employment clerk, but by a skillful and well 
trained interviewer who should approach the actual 
interview only after he has become thoroughly familiar 
with all the data on hand. 

The contribution of such interviewers to the com- 
pany should be recognized. They should be given 
sufficient time to secure maximum results and should 
be provided with adequate physical facilities so that 
interviews can be free from interruption and discus- 
sions private and confidential. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The detailed procedure outlined here may appear 
to be cumbersome in use and too time consuming. 
In actual practice it is not. A well-trained, capable 
staff eliminates waste motion and utilizes every op- 
portunity to maintain an even flow of applicants 
through the various steps. This reduces applicants’ 
waiting time to a negligible quantity while securing 
maximum returns from the stafi’s efforts. 

It is hoped that this explanation of a selection and 
employment procedure will not give the impression 
that a suitable employee can be found by the mere 
application of a formula, however objective. In the 
final analysis, human judgment must be exercised, 
but it helps if this judgment can be based on a maxi- 
mum amount of pertinent information about each 
applicant. 
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Trends in 
Labor Relations 


‘Union Firing”’ 


Leaders of unions that have not complied with 
the Taft-Hartley Act by filing required noncommu- 
nist affidavits and other union data are faced with 
the dilemma of how to obtain union security and yet 
not break the law. “Union firing” is the latest method 
devised by these union leaders to get around the act. 


The leaders of a local union of the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union (CIO), which had not 
signed the noncommunist affidavit,' have secured this 
“union firing” clause in their contracts with an Eastern 
department store: 


“The union shall have the right to recommend to the 
employer the discharge of any employee for whom the 
union is the bargaining agent under this contract. In the 
exercise of this right the union shall be guided by the 
same considerations and bound by the same restrictions 
by which, under this contract, the employer is bound in 
the discharge of an employee, and in no event shall such 
request be predicated on the fact that the employee is 
or is not a member of the union. 

“Upon the employer’s refusal to follow any such rec- 
commendation, the matter shall be submitted to arbitra- 
tion in accordance with this contract; and in the event 
the arbitrator orders that the union’s recommendation be 
followed by the employer, the employer shall forthwith 
discharge the employee.” 


According to several retail store executives the 
“union firing” clause may, in practice, achieve the 
following three purposes: 

1. To exert pressure on nonunion workers to join 
the union. The nonunion worker may think that his 
being a union member would reduce the possibility of 
the union requesting his discharge. The nonunion 
worker might give little credence to the section of the 
clause stating that the union request for discharge 
shall not be predicated on whether a worker is or is 
not a union member. 


2. To keep present union members in the union. A 
worker may think that if he drops his union member- 
ship, the union may retaliate by requesting his dis- 
charge. 


38. To keep union members from deviating from union 
policy. A worker may believe that if he disagrees 
vigorously with union leaders over political ideology 


1The strongly anticommunist leaders of this union have recently 
filed all forms See by the Taft-Hartley Act with the NLRB and 
the Secretary of Labor. Local unions of this international, however, 
must also file in order to secure local NLRB elections, and some local 
unions have not complied. 


or internal union affairs, the union officials may request 
his discharge. 

Conversations with management negotiators for 
several nationwide chains indicate that they have 
already agreed orally to the inclusion of this type of 
clause in their contracts. However, at the time of 
writing, they have not signed such a contract. 


Pay for Committeemen 


The passage of the Taft-Hartley Act has raised 
some question as to whether an employer can con- 
tinue to pay workers on union committees handling 
(1) grievances and (2) negotiations. The reason for 
this doubt is Section 302 of the act which says that 
“it shall be unlawful for any employer to pay or de- 
liver, or to agree to pay or deliver, any money or 
other thing of value to any representatives of his em- 
ployees.”” The chief exception made by the act to 
this restriction is money paid by the employer to a 
worker as compensation for his services as an em- 
ployee of the employer. [Section 302 (c). 

A considerable number of union contract negotiators 
have interpreted the work of a grievance committeeman 
as service in behalf of the employer. They argue that 
grievance committeemen work toward improvement 
of the morale of the employer’s personnel. For that 
reason they believe that Section 302 (c) applies to 
grievance committeemen and they provide in their 
contracts that grievance committeemen shall be paid. 

Few management negotiators feel that the time 
spent by a worker on the union’s contract negotiating 
committee constitutes “service as an employee” .and, 
therefore is exempt from the Section 302 (c) prohibi- 
tion against an employer paying a union representa- 
tive. Perhaps for this reason relatively few union 
contracts require that members of a union’s contract 
negotiating committee shall be paid by the employer. 

Pay for grievance committeemen for joint meetings 
during working hours is required by an agreement 
between a Western manufacturing plant and a group 
of AFL unions. This pay also extends to the aggrieved 
worker and to workers called as witnesses. However, 
the contract requires grievance committee meetings, 
other than joint meetings with management, to be 
held outside of working hours. The employer does 
not pay for such time. 


(a) Grievances shall be processed during working 
hours. The employees involved shall be paid for their 
time spent in grievance proceedings during working hours. 


(b) An aggrieved employee shall not lose any work 
time pay in presenting and processing a grievance. Stew- 
ards shall not lose any work time pay for handling griev- 
ances under the procedure outlined herein. An employee 
who is called as a witness in a grievance meeting shall 
not lose any work time pay and if he is called as a wit- 
ness outside of his regular hours of work, he shall be paid 
for such time at his regular rate of pay. 
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(c) The union grievance committee shall not hold its 
meetings on company time, and the company will not pay 
for time spent in such meetings. 

(d) Joint meetings between the union grievance com- 
mittee and the company shall be set by joint agreement 
of both parties and, whenever possible, shall be set dur- 
ing the regular working hours of the union grievance 
committee. The members of the union grievance com- 
mittee will not lose any work time pay in attending 
joint grievance meetings; in addition, where both parties 
mutually agree to extend a grievance meeting beyond the 
regular working hours of the union grievance committee 
or to hold a joint meeting outside the regular working 
hours of the union grievance committee, the members of 
the union grievance committee shall be paid for such time 
at the regular rates of pay. 


The loser pays the grievance committee under a 


contract between a midwestern company and the 
CIO United Steelworkers of America. 


“Meetings between the union grievance committee and 
the superintendent of works manager may be held for 
the purpose of adjusting disputes of a general nature as 
may be reasonable and necessary, provided that meetings 
for this purpose shall be held not oftener than once a 
month. 

“Union representatives necessary to the adjustment 
of grievances in the first two steps shall receive their 
regular base pay for the time spent in handling grievances 
during their regularly scheduled work shift; if it is proven 
that the company is in violation of this agreement such 
payment shall be made by the compnay, but if it is 
proven that the company is not in violation of this agree- 
ment such payment shall be made by the union. 


In a southern manufacturing company’s contract 
with the CIO Chemical Workers, “the union agrees 
to pay one half of all the time lost by committeemen 
in handling grievances and the company will pay the 
other half.” 

The incentive worker, who is a member of the 
grievance committee, receives a “rate equal to the 
average earnings of his group over a quarterly pe- 
riod,” under a midwestern company’s contract with 


the UAW-CIO. 


“Departmental chief shop stewards, and plant chairmen 
who regularly work on an incentive basis will be paid for 
all time spent on grievances at the rate equal to the aver- 
age earnings of his group over a quarterly period of the 
group or occupational classification in which he normally 
works. This rate to be calculated and reestablished every 
quarterly period thereafter. Hourly rated workers holding 
such positions will be paid at their hourly rate. The execu- 
tive shop committee will be paid at their hourly rate for 
time spent in grievance meetings as provided for in Article 
IV on the same basis. In view of this consideration on the 
part of the company, it is the union’s obligation to prevent 
any excess time and/or other abuses on the part of such 
union members.” 


A number of union contracts make reference to 
how much time should be paid for. This may range 


eae 
+ ey 


from a specific length of time to the vague concept of 
“reasonable time.” 


The employer pays grievance committeemen for 
time not in excess of two hours spent at meetings 
under a midwestern company’s contract with the 


CIO United Steelworkers of America. 


“The company shall pay the members of the grievance 
committee at their regular rates of pay for time, not in 
excess of two hours, spent at meetings held in accordance 
with the third step above described.” 


The employer pays up to fifteen hours wages under 
a New England company’s contract with the CIO’s 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers union. 


“With respect to grievances at the second and third 
steps, the company and union will set a regular hour each 
week for meetings at these two steps. The company will 
pay the designated members of the union (whose number 
is limited to six) their regular average earnings, as follows: 
When it is necessary in any one week not over fifteen 
hours’ time for up to six members of the union who have 
been designated to handle grievances in either the first, 
second, or third step.” 


The contract between a western company and the 
International Association of Machinists merely says: 


“The shop committee shall be afforded such reasonable 
time off with pay based on their average earnings as may 
be required to attend regularly scheduled meetings and 
visit departments for the purpose of transacting the 
legitimate business of the committee.” ; 


One half the time of a specially designated worker 
shall be paid for under an agreement between a west- 
ern company and the AFL carpenters. 


“The union and the company will designate one em- 
ployee acceptable to both the company and the union 
who will spend one half of each regular working day as 
the union representative in the handling of employee 
grievances for the entire bargaining unit. Said repre- 
sentative shall be known as the plant steward, and his 
duties will include the following: 

(a) Make the rounds of the plant each day and 
confer with employees having complaints to determine 
whether or not said complaint should be presented to 
the foreman for adjudication. 

(b) Sit in on employee-foreman conferences and in 
the event’ a complaint becomes a grievance assist em- 
ployee in properly writing up the grievance as pro- 
vided. 

(c) Present all grievances to the director of indus- 
trial relations and confer with him in an attempt to 
reach a settlement satisfactory to the company and the 

- aggrieved employee. 

(d) Act as a member for the union of the joint griev- 

ance committee.” 


A considerable number of contracts permit time off 


without pay. An agreement between a midwestern 
manufacturing company and the United Steelworkers 
of America, CIO, reads as follows: 
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“The grievance committee of the union shall consist 
of not less than three and not more than five employees 
of the company as designated by the union who will be 
afforded time off without pay.” 


Clauses requiring pay for negotiating committee- 
men are relatively rare in union contracts. 

Members of the negotiating committee are paid by 
a midwestern company if the personnel manager ap- 
proves the meeting. An agreement between a mid- 
western company, and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, AFL, reads: 


“The employer herein agrees to negotiate, by confer- 
ence, with the union any wage-rate adjustment that may 
be necessary from time to time during the terms of this 
agreement. 

“The management herein agrees to pay all union offi- 
cials for time spent in special meetings and conferences 
in connection with the company-union activities, upon 
approval of the personnel manager of such meetings or 
conferences.” 


The party who calls a special meeting pays the 
union bargaining committee under a western com- 
pany’s contract with the UAW-CIO. 


“Tf, in the judgment of the majority of the bargain- 
ing committee representing the union, or, if in the judg- 
ment of the majority of the bargaining committee repre- 
senting the company, a special meeting is vitally neces- 
sary in the interest of the welfare of the business and to 
preserve harmonious labor-management relations, a special 
meeting will then be called. It is understood and agreed 
that when a special meeting is called that it will take place 
immediately, following the scheduled working hours, The 
party calling the meeting shall compensate the union 
bargaining committee. Briefly, special meetings are to be 
a contribution by management and by the union as evi- 
dence of a genuine interest in the welfare of the business 
and the preservation of harmonious labor-management 
relations. 


A southern company’s agreement with the UAW- 
AFL specifically states the company will not “reim- 
burse any union representative ...for any time 
spent during negotiations.” 

JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor Press Highlights’ 


Says Commodity Slump Is “Speculative” 


Management is exploiting the current drop in commodity 
prices in an effort to head off demands by labor for in- 
creased wages, according to a statement by the president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, A. F. Whitney, 
in the Trainman News. He says that the present market 
slide is a “purely speculative and temporary condition.” 


1 From the February labor press. 
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Dismiss Lawsuit Against ILGWU 


A million dollar lawsuit brought against the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the Teamsters union 
by Gerry of California, Inc. was dismissed by the California 
Superior Court. The company claimed that “the unions 
were picketing and boycotting and were engaged in ‘hot 
cargo’ and secondary boycott practices in violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act.” The ILGWU attorney then filed an 
unfair labor practice charge before the NLRB charging 
the company with setting up a company-dominated union 
and refusing to negotiate in violation of their collective 
bargaining agreement. Organized Labor (State and Local 
Building Trades Councils of California, AFL). 


Says Higher Steel Prices Lead to Inflation 

The increased price of steel will help pave the way for 
inflation, according to an article in the AFL Weekly News 
Service. It said that steel companies reported tremendous 
profits for 1947 and therefore do not need the increased 
capital for operations. The publication predicts that a 
price boost will probably be reflected in “higher prices for 
a wide range of industrial items from automobiles to 
bobby pins.” 


UAW Offers Prizes in Organization Drive 


The UAW-CIO has allocated $20,000 for prizes in the 
organization drive to be conducted by the union through- 
out plants of the General Motors Corporation, according 
to Local 599 Headlight. Chances are being issued for prizes 
that will be distributed on a national and a local union 
basis. A special prize will be awarded for signing up the 
most new members. Other prizes include a Packard auto- 
mobile, a Ford, a refrigerator and a home freezer. 


AFL Reports Membership Gain 


George Meany, secretary-treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reported an 18,000 gain in the federation’s 
membership during the past four months. According to an 
article in the Union Labor Record (Springfield, Illinois 
Central Labor Union and Building and Construction Trades 
Council) total membership reached 7,800,000 in 1947 before 
the withdrawal of the United Mine Workers of America: 
Loss of the UMW is reported to have reduced total member- 
ship to about 7,200,000. 


Labor Briefs 


Members of the Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific 
have voted by a majority of six to one to leave the CIO 
and affiliate with the Seafarers International Union of 
North America, AFL, according to West Coast Sailor (Sailors 
Union of the Pacific, AFL). 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. has been nanied general counsel 
for the upholsterers’ union. Sal B. Hoffmann, president of the 
union, announced that an augmented legal staff was necessary 
in view of the increased legal proceedings under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. St. Louis Labor Tribune (AFL). 

According to an article in The Brewery Worker, one out of 
every four workers in Canada holds a union card. 


Janice F, PacHNEer 
Dwision of Personnel Administration 
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Night Shift Premiums 


URRENT practice of manufacturing companies 

in paying premiums for night-shift work appears 
to favor “cents per hour” over “percentage of day 
shift hourly rate” as the basis for computing such 
premiums. The amounts of differential found to be 
most general are five cents per hour for the second 
shift and ten cents per hour for the third shift. The 
next most prevalent amounts of premium seem to be 
four cents for the second shift and six cents for the 
third shift. 


These conclusions are based on an analysis of 168 
collective bargaining contracts that provide for extra 
payment for night work and stipulate the amounts 
to be paid. All of the contracts were signed after 
the Taft-Hartley Law was enacted; hence, all are 
currently effective. All of the companies that are 
parties to these contracts are manufacturing concerns 
and represent a wide variety of industries. 


Of the 168 contracts, 132, or 79%, contain explicit 
references to two separate shifts in addition to the 
regular day shift. The rate of premium paid by these 
132 companies is shown in the table. 

It is necessary to define “second” and “third,” since 
usage varies in different companies. In the table the 
most prevalent terminology has been adopted: the 
shift extending approximately from 4 P.M. to twelve 
midnight is referred to as the “second” shift and from 
twelve midnight to 8 A.M. as the “third” shift. In 
some of the contracts studied, it is found that the 
shift ending near midnight is designated the “after- 
noon,” “evening,” “swing,” or “B” shift; the succeed- 
ing shift is variously identified as the “night,” “mid- 
night,” “graveyard,” or “C” shift. A few contracts 
call the shift or “trick” beginning about midnight the 
“first” shift, and the two succeeding shifts are num- 
bered “second” and “third.” 

In addition to the contracts which specify three- 
shift operation, thirty-six were found to stipulate 
shift premium payment to those “on the night shift” 
or on shifts which, for example, “start after 3 P.M. 
and end before 6 A.M.”, or to employees working 


“between the hours of 6 P.M. and 6 A.M.” Since it 


is not clear from such agreements whether or not 
three-shift operation is in effect in the plant, the 
premium paid by these thirty-six.companies is shown 
separately in the table. 

In addition to paying the stipulated third-shift pre- 
mium, two companies in the aircraft industry provide 
for eight hours’ wages for 642 hours’ work on the 
third shift. One shipbuilding company pays, in addi- 
tion to shift premium, eight hours pay for 742 hours 


ran 
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worked on fhe second shift and for seven hours on 
the third shift. 

It will be noted that six of the companies studied 
do not pay any premium for work on the second of 
three shifts. But these establishments, all in the 
textile industry, do pay varying amounts expressed 
in cents per hour to employees on the third shift. 

One company relates the amount of shift premium 
pay to length of service, as follows: 


First Night Second Night Length of 
Shift Shift Service 
4¢ 6¢ start 
5¢ 7¢ 6 mos. 
6¢ 8¢ 1 year 


In most of the contracts studied, payment of pre- 
miums for the second and third shift is stated simply 
as applicable to employees “on,” “assigned to,” or 
“working on’”’ one or the other shift. Some, however, 
define more precisely the hours for which premiums 
will be paid. 

Agreements in some cases define eligibility for second- 
shift premium in terms of the starting hour of the shift. 
Several contracts provide second-shift premium for a 
shift, the “majority” of the hours of which fall between 
two limits. 

A few contracts prescribe premium for “all hours 
worked between’’ two fixed points in time. Eligibility 
for premium is sometimes expressed in terms of job 
classifications. 


6é 


Hersert §. Briaes - 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Night Shift Premiums Paid by 168 Manufacturing 
Companies 


Contracts Specifying Three-shift Contracts 
peration Referring Only 
to “Night” 
Shift 


Amount of Premium 


Third Shift 


Second Shift 


Cents per hour: 

No premium.......... 6 0 0 
Diets 2 1 0 
3s 4 0 6 
0 Te rece etnctoic, cinicic 31 Q 0 
Dire 37 16 6 
Ca. 5 Q7 1 
este Stare uf 9 1 
74... 4 3 0 
ve So Re cea 8 12 1 
Lis A arairnltaciesnet corse if Q 1 

1 Oe tert aera. 9 34 — 5 
ils 0 i 0 

t DiS am Seaton AO die o Ges 0 1 0 

(LUE Syfend So Reais 0 1 0 
Totalay 8. 36 ge ssicte Ql 

Percentage 

(5 aeRO: oe OPTIC 0 

5 Brake Bits 5 erate cee enehicts ko 0 

OER Re eee 0 

LO Aras eas 2 

LO rcters debater evento 1 

Dies astt comeee ae cllemters 2 

QO re cranect ot sistone tNetetencroxe 0 

Total .Geisseeeene 5 
Grand total........ zl 6 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tun Conrerencs Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


= 
ihe 1948 1947 Percentage Change 
Year Latest Latest 
Item Unit Previous |} Month Pont 
Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. 7 st oe 
Month! | Previous 
Clerical salary rates 

Billing machine operator..............- mode in dollars a vane Ate 55 

Calculating machine or Comptometer oper.|| mode in dollars ne OL bees pee 35 

Office boy. or. girl crc ces vets erste tas ost sto mode in dollars ner Spa ida: 28 

Stenographertrdecirvc ceitiow crore cicteniere's mode in dollars oar Bor 2 oes 40 

Telephone switchboard operator.........|| mode in dollars Tee ee athe 40 

Senior copy typistie ss sc «cc oce seein ur mode in dollars sae ot Bc 40 |... tees sees 

Skee 
nc peepee ci aeee = sata eh mints 1923 =100 170.4 |r 168.4 | 165.8 | 168.6 | 164.6 | 159.4 |a 149.8 || +1.2 | +14.1 

FiOusings cece ihc cea wie siecslepae’ nan 1923 =100 95.5 95.5 94.8 94.8 91.0 91.0 ja 91.0 0 +4.9 

Clothing: Strcsenkicce wavs Searle rineite 1923 =100 111.6 | 110.2] 109.7} 108.9 | 108.4 | 107.6 ja 105.8 +1.3 +5.5 
LCR Ss Sacra oD Saciiccron ange oer 1923 =100 128.2 126.4 125.8 125.0 124.3 124.4 Ja 121.0 +1.4 +6.0 
IWVOID ON Burra crisis aitisintseaieve lessor otras 1923 =100 94.9 94.0 93.5 92.8 92.4 90.7 ja 90.5 +1.0 +4.9 

Pactandigitest. (0 rie bein oes 1923 =100 109.2 | 108.5 | 108.1] 107.1 | 106.5 | 106.0 lq 100.3 || +0.6 | +8.9 
Bloctricityncmercues oot eee Ree 1923 =100 66.9 66.8 66.8 66.8 66.7 66.6 la 66.9 |} +0.1 0 
Gagnon sete se crestaerstls Sprisus stow as 3 1923 =100 95.0 95.0 95.0 95.0 95.9 95.0 la 94.5 0 +0.5 

Sundries een cncsccarmmee celews cereus a 1923 = 100 134.0 133.0 131.6 130.8 129.9 129.5 la 125.9 +0.8 +6.4 

Alllitemate eq. racers few det incle etree «tes 1923 =100 134.7 | 133.6] 181.9] 180.9] 180.2] 128.2 Ja 123.2] +0.8 | +93 

Purchasing value of dollar............. 1923 dollars 742 749 7158 7164 .768 .780 ja .812 -0.9 -8.6 

Allatenms( BUS) er core ga oronie cvelete oivisie isi 1935-39 = 100 168.8 167.0 164.9 163.8 163.8 160.3 |a 153.3 +1.1 | 410.1 

Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period..............+.+ number p 175 |p 120 150 175 200 335 320 || +45.8 | 45.3 
Workers involved...... parteten Jaietaisgs ae oe thousands Date (p80 45 60 75 110 105 ||+150.0 | -28.6 
Total man days idles, o.a-.4/o00 cnt thousands p 1,000 |p 500 700 1,900 2,000 2,500 1,400 |+100.0 | -28.6 
Turnoverrates in manufacturi’g (BLS) 

Separationsaseac ac ussions ceuiec esas per 100 employees p 8.6 4.0 5.0 5.9 5.3 4.5 || -10.0 | -20.0 
Quits Heh savers sot wie sjeisetoes as esos per 100 employees p 2.8 Jah 3.6 4.5 4.0 3.0 || -14.8 | -23.3 
Miscellaneous sctacc cise cok ets esis syscsoay per 100 employees Pp mat a! ol ail a! Al 0 0 
Pischargessucoctcaeccs cee ceases per 100 employees Dp o A A 4 4 .4 || -25.0 | -25.0 
Tiny offs fash ciaie Seis, -tsteiovsiciela le « aaicnee per 100 employees p 9 8 9 9 8 120") 12507) =10.0 

A COONS IAB Se ray otare unis a vofolaie ciciepsiorea) ofc eens per 100 employees pe Sib rans 5.5 5.9 5.8 4.3 || -27.1 | -18.6 

Wage Earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

Barnings; shout ly. 5 ss cher wrewiejaiseies oy: average in dollars || .... 1.279 |r 1.269 |r 1.258 | 1.249 | 1.237] 1.148 || +0.8 | 411.4 
Weekly. ccsdatcccanes.oe ie set average in dollars || .... 52.74 Ir 51.35 |r 51.05 | 50.47 | 49.19 | 46.96 +2.7 | +12.3 
Hours per production worker......... average per week || .... 41.2 40.5 40.6 40.4 39.8 AQ Soar te tO, 

Twenty-five manufacturing industries 

Barnings, hourly; sccmessucoees sissies average in dollars || 1.406 | 1.401 | 1.395 | 1.386 | 1.883 | 1.867] 1.268 +0.4 | +10.9 

weekly.) ci sicaoreus syeisiecnterse. +4: average in dollars || 57.35 | 57.54 | 56.78 | 56.60 | 55.96 | 54.29] 51.62 -0.3 | +11.1 
Hours per production worker......... average per week 40.9 41.1 40.8 40.9 40.5 39.7 40.8 —0.5 +0.2 
Employment sees ote. ke ter 1923 = 100 130.1 130.1 |r 128.8 127.9 127.6 126.2 127.1 0 +2.4 
"Potalimanvhoursss seca es ce eres oe oe 1923 =100 108.1 108.6 |r 106.8 106.3 105.0 101.8 105.4 0.5 +2.6 
Payrolisi ccs torts saloons es one sietla-as 1923 =100 280.4 281.3 jr 274.9 272.0 268.3 257.4 246 .6 —-0.3 | +13.7 
Wage-rate increases................-- average per cent 8.0 7.5 6.4 4.9 5.9 6.9 8.6 ie oP ahi 

Production workers affected.......... per cent 2.5 Lat 4.6 1.9 2.9 3.9 4.1 

Manufacture and distribution of gas 

Parninge, HOUT ce + sine cies wisn eis average in dollars b 1.261 | 1.126 +12.0 
Weekly warsctrar aes cock sees average in dollars |} .... ann ater Apes wee 1068.12 | 47.18 +12.7 
Hours per wage earner,............... average per week none iad ainiysts pei ee Space| Oe A oS 41.3 +0.5 

Generation and distribution of electricity 
Plarnings, HOUT, dees cratic + svefi eee: average in dollars b 1.895 | 1.277 +9.2 
= weeklyiginnnss aha laa sou average in Sexe b 60.94 | 54.84 ns hia 

ours per wage earner,.............+.- average per wee! b 42.7 fe 0 

Class I railroads! aie a ona 
Bartin gs; ROUFLY > ss... pisidia's 4010.0 18 cere» average in dollars || .... eS 3 1.340 | 1.288 | 1.298 | 1.176] 1.181 +4.0 | +13.5 
; Weekly. .......0seccseesees: average in dollars || .... ene 64.99 | 64.96 | 64.05 | 58.27 | 57.37 0 +13.3 
“Real” weekly earnings.............. 1923 = 100 Poe moi 166.1 167.3 165.8 153.3 159.3 OT +4.3 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week Pica 48.5 50.4 49.5 49.6 48.6 -3.8 0.2 

Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE || average in dollars || 101.00 | .... jtoeritestteh OS 00 oi earl te aug 94.80 -1.9 | 46.5 
With board...... Stree for? ..... || average in dollars || 95.00 <e Mestre 97.80 adh ers 88.40 -2.9 +7.5 
Without:boardacs-. poaseedions oe ss... average in dollars || 113.00 Soak Lea 2 112.00 mend ae 106.00 +0.9 +6.6 

New York City metro. area, seventeen ’ phy 

' manufacturing industries 
Earnings, hourly........... Ueasgecens average in dollars | 1.440 | 1.431 | 1.439] 1.488 |-1.401 | 1.389] 1.303 +0.6 | +10.5 
weekly....0..5.+40¢ ++eeeee.|| average in dollars || 58.61 | 58.81 | 58.42 | 68.81 | 57.30 | 54.87] 53.81 0.3 +8.9 
eee ee Dredctign worker Sos serene per week TAD. 1 ALD 7 2.40, G15 580. 01 700.0 | 30) Bal Ale OG tel f. 
i , - ns 
see areal ees Bu ee ea vs ol Sat day af month, Praia eva 
bJune, 1947 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


Hort earnings of production workers in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries rose from 
December to January. Employment remained at the 
December level in the following month, but actual 
and real weekly earnings, man hours and payrolls all 
declined. Wage-rate increases reported in this survey 
in January averaged 0.2% for all workers in the 
twenty-five industries. This does not, of course, re- 
flect conditions in all manufacturing, since THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp’s survey covers only twenty-five in- 
dustries. Moreoever, only rate changes actually re- 
ported in the survey are included, although the exist- 
ence of others may be known or indicated. In two 
industries, northern cotton and silk and rayon, in- 
creases reported in January amounted to more than 
3% for all production workers in the industry. 

Since data for the automobile industry were not 
available for the last issue of The Management Rec- 
ord, the November averages for that industry and 
for the composites of the twenty-five and twenty- 
seven industries are presented in the accompanying 
table. 


ANNUAL AVERAGES 


Average hourly earnings for the year 1947 were 
12.87% greater than in 1946, reflecting the twelve suc- 
cessive monthly increases. Since working hours in 
1947 were slightly longer than in the previous year, 
the increase in weekly earnings—14.1%—was even 
greater than that in the hourly return. Both hourly 


Automobile, 25 and 27 Industries, November, 1947 


Serie: Auto- 
meric mobile! Tacos mane 
All production workers 
Average per production worker 
Hourlyiearningsinnwes ce snes $1.576r| $1.395 | $1.397 
Weekly earnings..................| $61.427] $56.78 | $56.87 
Hoursaipertweeks mon aminnn anise 39.0r| 40.8 40.8 
Nominal hours per week........... 40.5 40.9 40.9 
Index numbers, 1923 =100 
Average actual hourly earnings.....| 249.47] 257.9 
Average actual weekly earnings... .| 203.87] 213.4 
Average real weekly earnings....... 154.57) 161.8 
BEmploymenteas, sere eta te 139.0r| 128.8r 
Total man hours worked.......... 113.7r| 106.87 
Payrollshtciece ooo ree 283 .37r| 274.9r 
All male production workers 
Average per production worker 
Howrlytearningsint seas acre: $1.6007r| $1.469 | $1.470 
Weekly earnings..................| $62.557| $60.37 | $60.39 
Hoursiper week: a, ean. scree we 39.17} 41.2 41.1r 
Female production workers 
Average per production worker 
Hourlycearmingsyn neers $1.3587| $1.048 
Weekly earnings..................| 851.457] $40.88 
Hours per weelk:ncccr sue caries 37.9r| 39.0 
Unskilled male production workers 
Average per production worker 
Hourly searningss..saqueee see oe $1.3447]a$1.199 |a$1.198 
Weeklysearnin gS: q air ee $53 .03 rla$49.22 |a$49.18 
Hlours'perweelcatinanasarieon cc cgnre 39.5 ja 41.1 Ja 41.1 
S illed and semi-skilled produc. workers 
Average per production worker 
Hourly earnings... <<. J.20<- «..--- $1. 6287]/a$1.533 |a$1.534 
Weekly earnings.................-] $63.607/a$63.01 |a$63.02r 


39.1 ja 41.1 la 41.1 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and 
Tue ConFERENCE BoarD. : rRevised. 
aTwenty-four or twenty-six industries; see footnote 6 on page 203. 


Hours per week 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average | Average 


Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


Average | Ave Actual | Nominal 
Date po — 4 k Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Hours per | Employ. Total — 
Worker 
c Actual Real Actual Real Worker 

1947 January...........- $1.268 | $51.62 40.8 .0 | 234.4 190.6 194.0 157.7 82.9 127.1 105.4 | 246.6 

Mebruaryotc tise. 1.279 52.10 40.8 .0| 236.4] 192.7] 195.8] 159.6 82.9 | 128.8} 106.8 | 252.2 

MEarchy, itesss ae Sti 1.285 | 52.10 40.6 0 | 237.5 190.2 | 195.8] 156.8 82.5 | 128.8} 106.3 | 252.2 

7A Sgt ao eae erty ae 1.304 | 52.79 40.5 0] 241.0] 193.1 198.4 159.0 82.38 | 128.6 | 105.8] 255.1 

Mii Vier arsine Stars opat 1.329 | 53.65 40.4 0} 245.7] 197.2} 201.6 161.8 82.1 127.9 | 105.0} 257.8 

GUNG. cee haa ee, 2 1.347 | 54.25 40.3 .0 | 249.0} 198.6} 203.9} 162.6 81.9 | 127.4] 104.3] 259.8 

July... 1.354 | 63.61 89.7 .9 | 250.3 197.7 | 201.5 159.2 80.7 | 125.5 | 101.3] 252.9 

AM GAL ene cacisicio-c- 1.367 | 54.29 89.7 18 | 262.7 | 197.1 204.0 159.1 80.7 | 126.2 101.8 | 257.4 

September......... 1.383 | 55.96 40.5 .8| 255.6] 196.3] 210.3} 161.5 82.3 | 127.6] 105.0} 268.3 

October: oi scatonsies 1.386 | 56.60 40.9 .9| 256.2 | 195.7] 212.7 | 162.5 83.1 127.9 | 106.3 | 272.0 
November.........- 1.395 | 56.78 40.8 9 | 257.9] 195.5r| 213.4 161.87} 82.9 | 128.87} 106.87) 274.9r 

December. 7 1.401 57.54 41.1 .9 | 259.0 | 193.9 216.2 | 161.8 83.5 | 130.1 | 108.6 | 281.3 

Annual average. . 1.342 | 54.27 40.4 9 260.8 

LOASa J annary sickest eX 40.9 9 ). 
rRevised. 


See footnotes on page 203. 
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and weekly earnings were higher than in any previous 
year. Real weekly earnings, the measure of actual 
earnings adjusted for changes in the consumers’ price 
index in terms of 1923 dollars, were 1.3% greater in 
1947 than in 1946, but they were below the averages 
for the three years from 1943 through 1945. Employ- 
ment for the year 1947 exceeded that in 1946 or 1945, 
but was smaller than in 1942-1944. The 1947 average 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: THe Conrerence Boarp 


25 Manufacturing Industries 


ae Reodncon Wage-rate 

A Seated Increase 

TOSS ANUALY, Vhes eos othe ateis'n save, causes 4.1% 8.6% 
Bebruary, 6. esters sti. cpessiesssoysic-n 8.4 10.6 
March atric scrote svlinciars a esesies 1.5 7.0 
A prilocees te eee te Scene | 6.8 7.2 
Mayer et 18.5 9.1 
ART eta 5 SSeS one Sree 8.6 8.7 
Dl Yeeos care eeauhiggsrhess cscs oes 4.8 7.4 
ENT GEE aie in Besta heh Tee SRS Ean oe 3.9 6.9 
Septem ber’ cers eels eee 2.9 5.9 
Octobersnaic sacs rete sen 1.9 4.9 
INovember teenie oes 4.6 6.4 
December. cccc.cy s.ccesye oor els Hees 1.1 7.5 
NO48c January cies abe ae sisters 2.5 8.0 
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was 9.2% above that of 1946. Man hours rose 10.1% 
over the year but the 1947 average was lower than 
those of the years 1942 through 1945. Payrolls in 
1947 were 24.6% greater than in the previous year, 
and were exceeded only by those of 1943 and 1944. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS 


The rise in hourly earnings which has continued for 
twenty-seven consecutive months has brought the 
series to a new peak in each of the twenty-four months 
from February, 1946, through this January. The latest 
average of $1.406 was 0.4% greater than that of the 
previous month and 10.9% more than in January, 1947. 
Since the base date of the Little Steel formula, January, 
1941, hourly earnings have risen 85.2%, and since 
August, 1939, the last month before the outbreak of 
the war in Europe, the increase has amounted to 
95.3%. 

Weekly earnings in January fell 0.3% below the 
peak which they attained in December, but were still 
higher than in any other month since this survey was 
begun. The January average of $57.35 was 12.5% 
greater than the highest weekly return reported dur- 
ing the war years, that of March, 1945. Real weekly 
earnings declined 1.1% from December to January, 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, JANUARY, 1948 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Tots ss aps Payrolls 
Real 

Dec. Jan Dec. Jan Dec 2 

160.0 | 205.7 | 201.1 | 169.1 | 165.3 | 440.6 | 429.8 

148.4 | 142.6 | 142.6 | 111.5 | 112.9 | 277.9 | 282.6 

182.5r| 107.9 | 107.47} 93.5 92.57} 192.3 | 190.17 
168.6 | 202.6 | 202.9 | 159.0 | 159.3 | 461.1 | 457.1 

166.3 44.8 43.9 38.8 38.1 | 102.8 97.5 

163.3 | 277.7 | 278.1 | 238.3 | 241.4 | 602.3 | 606.8 

171.5 | 140.4 | 144.8 | 123.0 | 125.8 | 326.6 | 331.7 

196.2r) 97.0 96.5r} 81.5 84.47} 245.9 | 252.97 
USS SF 2 1987.9 87.3 85.1 | 231.5 | 224.5 

180.1 75.8 75.6 66.6 66.2 | 184.0 | 181.9 

205.1 56.1 55.9 47.7 49.0 | 146.9 | 153.2 

195.7 | 114.2 | 117.2 | 105.7 | 113.0 | 283.8 | 306.5 

162.1 | 173.6 | 173.0 | 152.8 | 152.9 | 372.4 | 374.5 

166.2 | 150.2 | 150.4 | 128.4 | 129.8 | 331.8 | 334.0 

173.7 | 198.1 | 197.1 | 171.6 | 172.9 | 456.6 | 457.3 

162.1 | 156.3 | 158.1 | 140.4 | 143.2 | 338.7 | 349.4 

172.27) 154.6 | 155.37] 136.0 | 189.57] 346.9 | 357.97 
164.9 | 143.6 | 140.6 | 125.4 | 124.3 | 310.0 | 309.7 

168.8 95.3 94.9 86.9 86.2 | 222.0 | 214.0 

166.87] 87.8 87.5r| 78.0 77.5 | 197.7 | 195.0 

154.7r) 141.5 | 141.47] 117.6 | 117.57] 293.2 | 299.3 

149.8 | 158.9 | 159.3 | 180.1 | 131.1 | 317.2 | 318.8 

ae we ae 112.9 | 114.97] 289.8 | 294.7r 

.6r ‘ 2.9 98.4 97. 
(eee tans 7.8 | 220.3 | 216.5r 


InpusTRY. Hourly, Actual 
Actual 
Jan. Dec. 
Agricultural implement................ 260.3 | 260.1 
Automobile ly eerie: aisevejerste ate aoaist ote 249.4 | 249.7 
Boot:and:shoes............- as aonyavirivie Tae 205.9 | 205.7r 
Chemical any. oceania: othe a wok 290.6 | 287.8 
Cotton N Ort ac eee Giese suaceen 264.7 | 255.7 
Electrical manufacturing.............. 252.3 | 250.5 
BP LIPTAT LEME O! oe Pet neers ¢ aie cacearstsmnsis ait of 265.8 | 263.4 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 301.3 | 299.2 
Nromminidesteel*er eerie hoses cee 263.9 | 262.6 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... Q77.0 | 274.7 
Lumbertand millwork onl..). toes a 308.0 | 312.5 
Meat packing. 2ui.0 oe vsienlitrusioraes a: 268.7 | 272.1 
Paint and varnish............. PR de. 243.2 | 244.8 
RAPetandpUlpe neon cossuichisntcee co bec 257.7 | 257.3 
Paper Products wate t ens o/s 7 leis sa cores boss 267.6 | 266.3 
Printing—book and job.... ........... 241.2 | 238.7 
Printing-—news and magazine.......... 255.3 | 256.3r 
Rubbererte.cgischigteasonae Fea oetat teens 247.4 | 248.9 
SUlGAud Say ONsms/teste pte neti 255.2 | 248.2 
Wools uta he eee in oon a 253.5 | 251.3 
Foundries and machine shops...........| 249.2 | 248.27. 
BL OU C TIES ac ueenr ey coe ase eect 243.6 | 243.1 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 255.9 | 255.9 
32 Heavy equipment, 6 f0%.06.d000040 0 223.9 | 221.2r 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 262.3 |-261.1 
ROL RELDLOONC tS uri. eterna cies 254.3 | 254.1 
POPENDUSTRINS tee eersiir ec ea eaeinw asc: 259.9 | 259.0 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: 


< : ‘ . . a Rayon 
gerd other eocien rpegduetay oe petroleum refining, ‘27 industries,” aircraft and piepisilding 


__ | | 
| 


producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
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although they were still 1.5% higher than in Janu- 
ary, 1947. The wartime peak for real weekly earnings, 
also reached in March, 1945, has not been surpassed 
since then, and the January index was 12.0% below 
this high point. 

After rising 0.3 hour, or 0.7%, from November to 
December, working hours dropped 0.2 hour, or 0.5%, 
in January. The average work week in that month 
was 40.9 hours, only 0.1 hour longer than that of 
January, 1947. Total man hours also dropped slightly 
between December and January after showing an in- 
crease in December over the previous month. 

There was no change in the number of employed 
production workers between December and January. 
The average in the later month was 2.4% greater 
than in January, 1947, and 52.2% above that of Au- 
gust, 1939. However, it was 15.6% below the peak of 
October and November, 1943. Payrolls reached their 
highest point in December last year, surpassing their 
wartime high by 2.0%. The January index, although 
0.3% below that of December, was still above the 
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Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 
Industries 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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previous peak. Since August, 1939, payrolls have 
been expanded 219.7%. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, JANUARY, 1948 


Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


InpUstTRY 


Agrentiural miplemernte::. 2st 1 eet eek te ee 
Aitpmiobric Oa: = ae o. Se ee Ee ons a ee 


avon producingee r= a ose fas ee aetna: take bees 
(ODEN TS Se Gir 1h. BC ae ee ei ee eRe 
PACCLUICAL BD ATIUIBCEIEID D aate rg isis Sete se hae 
(DNS. 2 Se SSS Se Beas See aae er ro 
TIORIETRERIG JUNIE GOGUR. oi ioise tosis mcstssis psi Moss ciety <2 Sys has 
tA RS aS LA i aa ee 
Leather tanning and finishing......................... 
Lumberandanllwork- 58s oe seeis eh ois Mies stats samen 
Mica pine kali eee b elists oie ied sini ae cake eaepede agi aav 


Puperiand pulpal ties ee ee eee oe Seas clnw 
Bite Te Renae © Siig Qa Seo eS ee ee 
Printinig—pook ANd JOD... 52. oer he cee wena: ois cues ore 
Printing—news and magazine.................-...004- 
Rn bbersetre sce) Aicccedin-b det isass eka <a eet 


2. Otherrubber products: ...2. i220. s 005 tbe c es of 
Bak AMEERYOU. .-ds?.. ines CesaeRA-- gaan lela BO 
Wc ipre raa eoe a ae ecu eee 

1. Woolen and worsted goods..............-..+2000: 

2= Other:woolen productistaon....j. (00. dae peewee 2 ee 
Foundries and machine shops...............++0++e000: 

i, DGG Ie es owser ec obese ae Gna soos Dome Sememn Due 


Sn Heavyrequipimentperes oacdewe 2 eisaitcte.\FS stobias 
4. Hardware and small parts....................0005 
oe Other products teces: tee te cee ees fg eearaptak 


DHSINDUSTREMS rae ee eee es pasl Soave seve anon oe 
Tc IS A AE al SAL OS ESC SE a nee 


See footnotes on page 203. 
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Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


Weekly Actual Nominal 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, JANUARY, 1948 


Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


All Male Female 

Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours 

InpustRY = OL Weak pet Pp ee Berk ie 

Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hoe Weekly roduction YVo! 

Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec Jan. _ Dec. CE fed Be) CE fe Es 
Agricultual implement................. 59.24 | 59.11 | 40.8} 40.7 | 1.269 | 1.271 39.2 | 39.3 
Latomabile ; : BS SGC SOR aCe CORE 59.90 | 60.79 37.4 37.9 | 1.353 | 1.368 35.9 36.9 

Bootrandshoeso¥s, cele. sro dinisccn ete 48.98 | 49.317) 40.0 40.2 . 934 . 929 39.6 $8.8r 
Chemicalsnas- ass seisintogc eran 61.47 | 60.80 40.0 39.9 | 1.079 | 1.074 38.3 38.4 
Ravonuproducin grace hae seiciscis es) eels 52.02 | 51.33 | 39.1] 39.0 | 1.128 | 1.109 37.0 | 36.4 
Cotton=“Northi. ccstescanot esters. thy sua cetters 53.80 | 51.94 43.0 43.0 | 1.067 | 1.033 39.1 39.4 
Electrical manufacturing............... 63.70 | 64.04 | 41.9} 42.4] 1.175 | 1.169 88.5 | 389.3 
Murnitures: tec giten ce oe wratterus 59.80 | 59.07 42.5 42.2 | 1.105 | 1.087 40.4 39.9 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 64.47 | 65.437] 41.1 | 42.07) .913 .927r 37.8 | 39.8 
dronjarid steel ya cearoecre peo atererereitarererkc 62.45 | 60.64 | 39.6] 38.6 | 1.181 | 1.177 42.3 | 387.2 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 58.15 | 57.69 | 42.4} 42.4 | 1.163 | 1.144 S787. | Sins 
Lumber and millwork,................ 62.05 | 64.99 | 42.2] 43.5 | 1.067 | 1.068 39.9 | 40.9 
Meat=packing tr tei otto ne 61.05 | 64.67 46.7 48.9 | 1.101 | 1.106 42.9 43.5 
Paintiand varnish. ccnmeawacctoumeen sce 57.28 | 57.86 41.3 41.4 | 1.047 | 1.051 38.9 38.8 
Paperand pulpitccetascsis ce cncisersa ster 58.78 | 59.15 | 44.6 | 44.9 .968 .969 39.9 40.2 
Panerproductszc.. «ties © «occas ethos 57.62 | 57.87 | 43.5 | 43.8 . 953 .952 39.0 | 39.7 
Printing—book and job................ 75.45 | 75.70 | 42.5 | 42.9 | 1.076 | 1.061 38.3 | 38.8 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 74.96 | 76.77r| 39.9 | 40.77] 1.105 | 1.105 38.1 | 39.2 
Risbbersteeei cc corsiaisaisie ewes wits 65.92 | 66.52 39.6 39.7 | 1.149.) 1.161 37.4 39.3 
1, Rubber tires and tubes............ 68.94 | 68.82 | 39.0} 38.8 | 1.332 | 1.346 34.8 | 36.5 
2. Other rubber products............ 59.10 | 61.00 | 40.7] 41.9 | 1.054 | 1.058 89.0] 41.0 
Silk andsray On sosss cate eee nee 59.11 | 57.21 43.8 43.5 | 1.058 | 1.017 39.0 39.2 

Wool tSeoeeee cis Saas Sac ae ee oe 58.14 | 57.56r) 43.2 43.17) 1.157 | 1.147 40.4 40.3r 

1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 56.73 | 56.327) 43.5 | 43.57] 1.161 | 1.154 41.0 | 40.7r 
2. Other woolen products®........... 59.66 | 58.93 | 42.8 | 42.7} 1.148 | 1.133 39.2 | 39.4 
Foundries and machine shops........... 60.40 | 60.27r} 41.5 | 41.5 | 1.133 | 1.133 38.4 | 88.4 
Wee OUNUrIeSs., ect ee tae were os 59.39 | 59.60 41.1 41.4 | 1.213 | 1,195 40.6 39.6 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 59.46 | 59.88 | 41.9 | 42.2 | 1.146 | 1.140 38.9 | 38.8r 
8. Heavy equipment................ 64.45 | 63.817} 42.7 | 42.8 | 1.165 | 1.1597 39.8 39.2 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 57.72 | 57.02 | 41.3 | 41.1 | 1.063 | 1.066 37.9 | 38.0 
Other products tan. aera ae se 59.34 | 59.89 | 40.4] 40.5 | 1.159 | 1.159 88.4] 38.4 
QDOINDUSTRIWS 3 plore wes saeesqre o's ofeia ee use : 60.94 | 61.18 | 41.3 41.5 | 1.059 | 1.052 39.4 

Comentr ao oats an oir ice Ses 1.184 | 1.181 | 48.91 | 47.71 41.3 40 AS | PF Rreettpaieree sare 
Petroleum refining.................... 1.691 | 1.6777] 68.79 | 67.467] 40.7] 40.27) .... | ..... 

27 INDUSTRIES...... 1.481 | 1.477 | 60.97 | 61.16 | 41.3 CE Sa pe ern tere (ai5% SP: 
IAINCERLE: Seraconreyscisleeeioeiecs nn clone cine 1.455 | 1.458 | 58.61 | 59.20 40.3 40.6 | 1.222 | 1.226 | 47. 39.0 
Shipbuilding..........................{ 1.591 | 1.540 | 64.55 | 60.22 40.6 39.1 | 1.050 | 1.061 | 37.45 | 40.21 37.9 


See footnotes on page 203. 


Cement—Little change was shown from December 
to January in any of the averages. Hourly and week- 
ly earnings and hours all rose slightly. Total employ- 
ment was increased only 0.1%, but the proportion of 
skilled workers rose from 88.9% in December to 
89.7% in January. 

Petroleum—Refinery workers also received higher 
hourly and weekly earnings in January than in De- 
cember and worked slightly longer hours in the later 
month. Hourly earnings in this industry were higher 
in January than ever before. Employment remained 
practically unchanged over the month, both in 
amount and in distribution. 

Atrcraft—Hourly earnings declined very slightly in 
January and the work week was somewhat shorter. 
Total employment was 2.9% greater than in December, 
but the distribution remained about the same. Average 
earnings and hours declined for all the labor groups. 

Shipyards—The number of employed workers was 


increased 6.1% from December to January and, just 
as in the aircraft factories, the employment distri- 
bution was about the same in the two months. As 
the result of both substantial wage-rate increases and 
a longer work week, with the resultant premium over- 
time pay, hourly earnings rose 3.3%. The increase in 
hours over the month amounted to 1.4 hours, or 
3.6%. Both groups of male workers lengthened their 
hours and increased their hourly earnings from De- 
cember to January, but the very small group of 
women employed in these shipyards worked 2.2 hours 
less in January than in the previous month and aver- 
aged 1.0% less for an hour’s work. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN JANUARY 


Hourly earnings rose 0.4% from December to Jan- 
uary. They have been increased 10.9% since January, 
1947, and 138.3% since 1929. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
JANUARY, 1948 


Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours 
InpustRY per Week per) | |————________________|__ per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
Jan J 
Agricultural implement 1.259 : 
ralein plement: aaron tence i 39.4] 39.611 il, 
Atontebiels crereewi an ee<es sé = 2t 1888 37.3 | 38.1] 1 t 37° 37:9 
Boot and shoe......2.++...20.2 02005. 699 41.1 | 41.47) 1 1. 39.9 | 40.2 
satiate: 5 ROE ikea AR vanes 1.286 40.3 40.5 | 1. iy 39.9 39.8 
ayon producing?................... 1.084 38.4 | 38.6 | 1. ie 39.2 | 39.1 
Cotton—North...... Leech chsh oe 1.140 42.3 | 42.0] 1. 1 43.3 | 43.4 
Electrical manufacturing...............| 1.288 40.7 | 41.2] 1. 1. 42.1 42.5 
Marine 4 Gc 5... ty DAMEN Sc 1.081 le ie 42.5 | 42.3 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.086 44.9 | 44.6] 1. Ly 40.7 | 41.77 
Tron and steelt....... 0.2.0. ......0....| 1.204 85.4 | 36.2 | 1.6389 | 1. 40.6 | 39.2 
Leather tanning and finishing. ......... 1.152 41.2] 41.4] 1. i 42.6 | 42.5 
Lumber and millwork................. 1.114 42.9 | 43.5 | 1. i 41.9| 43.5 
Meat ferkioges 27. 1.160 46.4 | 48.0 | 1. 1. 46.8] 49.2 
Paint and varnish.....................| 1.157 40.9 | 41.7 | 1. e 41.4| 41.3 
PaTer BN GGpetiar ce scenes thes oars Rens 1.150 43.3 | 48.5 | 1. ih. 45.2} 45.6 
Paper products. .... ou te ee ee 1.085 42.1 | 42.5] 1. i, 43.9 | 44.3 
Printing—book and job................| 1.236 42.5 | 42.6] 1. uk 42.5 | 43.0 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.339 38.6 | 38.4 | 2. 2 40.3 | 41.47 
Rubber... .. - sa aie '§ sim siainboiere die ae. erasers 1.360 40.0 39/77 el. ab 39.6 39.7 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............| 1.440 38.9 | 38.4] 1. 1a 39.1] 38.8 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.079 44.1} 45.0] 1. 1, 40.7 | 41.9 
WED ee te ae errrle lias seta maneitind aet LELRS 43.6 43 .6r| 1. ihe 43.0 | 42.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.190 43.4 | 43.67) 1. Te 43.6 | 43.57 
2. Other woolen products®........... 1.183 43.8] 43.7] 1. de 42.5 | 42.3 
Foundries and machine shops...........| 1.244 41.0} 41.6] 1. Le 41.5 | 41.5 
he Foundries eta hireies Sotebys Seledle ess 1.261 41.5 42.0 | 1. ah 41.0 41.1 
2. Machines and machine tools.......| 1.203 42.2 | 42.7] 1. us 41.9 | 42.1 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.196 41.8 | 42.8] 1. is 42.9 | 42.8 
4. Hardware and small parts.........| 1.234 41.5 | 41.7] 1. 1b 41.3 | 40.9 
5.. Other products! sicebaiscatiagiens.ctos 1.291 39.4] 40.2] 1. 1, 40.6 | 40.5 
24 Fei S) Sng 1 ba pera a cee en See 1.207 41.0 | 41.5 | 1. iF 41.3 | 41.5 
Dementacs. eee eee tee een ee enn ee 1.030 38.7 37.4 | 1. 41.6 40.8 
PC TeORe Tia REMIT Poe Sse ees woes 2 >> 1.300 41.0 | 41.17) 1. 40.7 | 40.17 
ORSENDORPRIER aaa eas aloes SES wie 1.206 41.0 | 41.4] 1 41.3 | 41.4 
Aircraft Ee a8 pes Ae ee a 1.184 | 1.186 | 47.36 | 47.91 40.0 40.4 ] 1 40.3 40.6 
Shippumativrere ake hte cc re 6S esas 1.226 | 1.215 | 49.17 | 46.54 40.1 Ssesaiae 40.6 39.2 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which 
they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into 
account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Taz ConrerENce Boarp. 


2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tue ConFrERENCE Boarp. 

3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

4Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tan ConreRENcE Boarp. 

5Principally rugs. 

6Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

rRevised. 


aun SS ee eS eS 


Weekly earnings in January were 0.3% lower than 
in December, but 11.1% higher than last January. 
Since 1929 they have risen 100.9%. 

Real weekly earnings declined 1.1% between De- 
cember and January. They have risen 1.5% since 
January, 1947, and 49.3% since 1929. 

Hours per week dropped 0.5% from December to 
January. They were 0.2% longer than a year ago 
and 15.3% shorter than in 1929. 

Employment in January was the same as in De- 


itt 


cember, and 2.4% greater than in January, 1947. 
Since 1929 it has been increased 28.8%. 

Man hours declined 0.5% over the month, but rose 
2.6% since last January, and 9.0% since 1929. 

Payrolls in January were 0.3% smaller than in De- 
cember, 13.7% greater than in January, 1947, and 
158.7% larger than in 1929. 

= Exizaseta P, ALLISON 
Statistical Division 
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Retail Price Trend Continues Up 


ONSUMERS’ prices climbed to a record high in 

January, according to figures compiled by THE 
ConFERENCE Boarp. Prices of goods and services pur- 
chased by moderate-income families in the United 
States rose 0.8% from December to January, pushing 
the index up to 134.7 (1923=100), an advance of 
9.4% over the level for June, 1920, post-World War 
I peak. 


The 1923 dollar was worth only 74.2 cents in January. 
This was a drop of 0.9% from December and of 8.6% 
since December, 1946. 

Each major budget category increased over Decem- 
ber, with the exception of housing, which was not sur- 
veyed in January. 


For the first time since March, 1947, clothing showed 
larger gains than any other major budget group, having 
advanced 1.3% since December. Most of the increase 
was occasioned by rising prices of men’s outerwear, 
footwear and pajamas. Men’s and women’s leather 
shoes continued the upward trend begun many months 
earlier. Nylon and rayon hose and rayon slips were 
higher in many stores. 

Food prices advanced 1.2% from mid-December, 
bringing the index to its highest level in well over 
thirty years. Prices of veal, bread, lard, cheese, pota- 
toes, string beans, spinach, tea and coffee showed most 
numerous increases. Sharp declines in butter, eggs, 
carrots and cabbage checked the unswing slightly. Food 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Source: Tae CONVERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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of 13.7% in the comparable period following World 
War I. 

The over-all index rose over the month in fifty-nine 
of the sixty-two cities surveyed, the median rise 
amounting to 0.9%. 


FLorRENCcE S. GEIGER 


prices since V-J day have risen 49.6%, as against a drop Statistical Division 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted < Clothing Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Date aig of Food Housing! Sundries Value of 
ed i Total Men’s Women’s Total? Gas Deter 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
1946 December........ _ 123.20 | 149.34 | 91.0 | 105.8 121.0 90.5 100.3 125.9 81.2 
Annual average?| 113.2 127.7 91.0 99.2 110.9 87.5 98.7 119.9 838.6 
W947 March: vivecks Fit 124.8 152.3 91.0 108.2 124.4 92.0 101.4 126.9 80.1 
UMC sotto Ce: 125.4 153.3 91.0 107.2 124.4 90.0 Over 128.0 79.7 
Dulyrccee ce cs 126.6 155.8 91.0 107.2 124.2 90.1 102 4 129.1 79.0 
Avigiistiee: seaicen 128.2 159.4 91.0 107.6 124.4 90.7 106.0 129.5 78.0 
September........| 130.2 164.6 91.0 108.4 124.3 92.4 106.5 129.9 76.8 
October.......... 130.9 163.6 94.8 108.9 125.0 92.8 107.1 180.8 16.4 
November . 131.9 165 .3b 94.8 109.7 125.8 93.5 108.1 181.6 75.8 
December........ 133.6 168.4r 95.5 110.2 126.4 94.0 108.5 133.0 74.9 
Annual averages. 124.7 91.6 | 103.8 | 66.6 | 94.9 | 129.1 | 78.4 
1948 January.......... f ; : ‘ 128.2 94.9 109.2 134.0 74.2 


Percentage Changes 
Dec. 1947 to Jan. 1948. +0.8 +1.2 —O- +1.3 +1.4 +1.0 +0.6 +0.1 0 0.8 -0.9 
Dec. 1946 to Jan. 1948. +9.3 +14.1 +4.9 +5.5 | +6.0 +4.9 +8.9 | 0 | +0.5 | 16.4 | -8.6 
1Rents d quarterly, March 15, June 15, Sept. 15, Dec. 15. i 
AIncludes fuel as well as electricity and gaa,” Sussed on food aoe tar Noe aoa! 


Average of four quarterly indexes. Based on food 
‘Weighted average of two quarterly indexes and six monthly indexes. Fee Oe sa ee retary Ue lee 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 


Source: 


Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 


Norts: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, 


They show 


which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
Cor Dec. 1947 | Dec. 1946 Crr Dec. 1947 | Dec. 1946 
Jan. 1948 | Dec. 1947 | Dec. 1946 to to Jan. 1948 | Dec. 1947 | Dec. 1946 to to 
Jan. 1948 | Jan. 1948 Jan. 1948 | Jan. 1948 
Chicago 
199.6 Stee et eon OO ayes tact otis QQ7 1 223 6r| 199.1 +1.6 ] +14.1 
113.9 +8.2 | Housing!............| 120.4 120.4 105.8 0 +13.8 
143.3 rede) Clothing waters 157.2 154.47} 145.2 Slt) +8.3 
191.2 +18.6 | Fuel and light....... 105.8 | 105.5 98.0 +0.3 +8.0 
129.9 +2.8 | Housefurnishings....] 148.2 147.0 | 138.9 +0.8 +6.7 
135.9 Os 1 1) UNULICS, «ocr ince ss 142.5 141.6 133 .2 +0.6 +7.0 
150.3 +8.9 Weighted Total....} 164.7 163.0 148.1 +1.0 ] +11.2 
Cincinnati 
Foods. eo ae. Be. 233.3 229.9 200.2 =O Oat (HOO scree 6 cere s 219.5 Q17.4 191.7 +1.0 } 414.5 
FROUSING SE Monee. 107.2 107.2 99.2 +8. ELOUsIn geen eae LODES. 105.8 100.9 0 +4.9 
Glothinge ae. see 153.6 151.3 146.0 One) |) Clothing earns vs cia. 165.7 164.6 151.4 +0.7 +9.4 
Fuel and light cn ts.8 8 127.0 125.4 116.7 +8.8 | Fuel and light....... 125.4 124.6 110.6 +0.6 |} +13.4 
Housefurnishings..... 144.7} 140.8 | 183.0 +8.8 | Housefurnishings....) 142.1] 143.3 | 132.8 0.8} +7.0 
Sundries.) ose he 136.3 | 135.6 | 128.5 RU SKC EB on oo, Ao bue 145.6 | 145.5 | 129.4 +0.1 | +12.5 
Weighted Total..... 161.6 | 159.9 | 146.2 +10.5 )} Weighted Total....| 163.8 | 163.0] 146.5 ]/ 40.5] +11.8 
2.3 193.2 +2.0] +15.1 al 211.9 186.0 +2.5 } +16.7 
6 : 103.2 0 S-Oc2 4] ELOUSING!, ooo. atc ith 116.7 109.7 0 +6.4 
Clothe) eee e358: 156.8 155.1 145.0 +1.1 +8.1 | Clothing............ .0 161.67) 154.4 +0.9 +5.6 
Fuel and light........ 130.3 130.1 117.6 +0.2 | +10.8 | Fuel and light....... 126.5 126.2 110.4 +0.2 | +14.6 
Housefurnishings..... 162.6 | 162.1r} 154.2 +0.3 +5.4 | Housefurnishings....] 161.8 | 159.97] 144.6 +1.2 |] +11.9 
Sundries. soe. . 2.es 142.0 141.0r} 182.5 +0.7 Sa 7eSn| SUNGTICS. <cteles tl oes 146.6 146.6 139.0 0 +5.5 
Weighted Total. .... 165.5 | 163.5| 149.5|| +1.2 | +10.7 163.7 | 161.8| 147.9|| +1.2| +10.7 
ee 
Birmingham 

Koodo ese cee 232.2 230.1 208.7 +-O.9) |--TIES d Hood s.t5 nocetnicectes 219.7 197.3 +1.5 | +13.1 
FAGUBING Sco oaks es 117.2 117-2 105.7 0 “1059 5) Housing... 9 210 0 108.8 105.6 0 +3.0 
Clothmg 5 5.2 .« ses 156.3 154.7 152.3 +1.0 +2.6 teste ee eees 156.7 150.7 +2.1 +6.2 

Fuel and light........ 122.7 192 7, 112.9 0 +8.7 | Fuel and light ereseis) ote. 89.1 89.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 153.1 | 152.07} 146.3 || +0.7 | +4.6 | Housefurnishings....} 153 152.0 | 142.4] +0.7°) +7.5 
Sandriés.. 2. ¢5.7.7. 131.9 130.8 124.4 +0.8 +6.0 | Sundries............ 141 142.6 133.8 -0.8 +5.8 

Weighted Total..... 161.9 160.7r| 149.4 +0.7 +8.4 0 


eee e es eee eee 


Fuel and light.......| 131 131.4 Oo | +18.6 
Housefurnishings....} 166 164.2 +1.5 
Sundries so seri. cis a 139 139.0 : 


alll allt 5°) 

ODS w2~w 

' oom 

or] 10 ob ' om = SO 


ee 
er ee) 


ee a) 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries.edemucriac. 


; ; ing’ Bao. a: 166.9 | 163.2 | 160.0]) +2.3] 44.3 
Clothing, Si <.4. >. F ; : Clothing............ 

A Fuel and light....... 141.5 | 140.5 | 193-3|] +0.7] 414.8 

Hie eee aE Dee louse 6 Deans Waectutishiien. ‘..{ 159.7] 158.5 | 147.4] +0.8] +8.3 

j : : Sundries............ 141.9| 140.0] 130.2] 41.4] +9.0 


| |  ]| | ——_— | —————— 


Weighted Total... 
Detroit 


i ee ea) 


a) 


Weighted Total... . 
rRevised. 
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1Rents surveyed quarterly, March, June, Sept., and Dec. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: THe CONFERENCE BOARD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other citves. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 | Changes 
Crry Dec. 1947 | Dec. 1946 Crrr 2 Dee. 1947 | Dee, 1948 
= Jan. 1948 | Dec. 1947 . 1946 t oO 
tang 1088) Deep tay Dee es Jan. 1948 Jan. 1948 = 2 m Jan. 1948 Jan. 1948 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 

Hood Aicaxtoe ere saeatens 216.1 Q213.8r| 184.5 Se Dell etm ol BE OOGr motets (iets ect oie 210.5 208.2 182.0 +1.1} +15.7 
Housing!.............| 101.9 | 101.9] 100.2 0 = Ley, 5] MELOUSIN B, steele lake listo 108.4} 108.4] 105.5 0 +2.7 
Glothings ao .s0. ct ans 163.4 162.7r| 155.7 +0.4 BEAR OM C@lOchingaesgi «iets 160.0 158.5 148.3 +0.9 +7.9 
Fuel and light........ 140.8 | 140.8] 116.2 0 | +21.2 | Fuel and light....... 114.1 | 118.1] 114.5} +0.9 -0.3 
Housefurnishings..... 167.0 | 167.57) 153.8 -0.3 +8.6 | Housefurnishings..:.| 143.0} 142.4 | 130.3 +0.4 +9.7 
Sundries?s6 site sae oes 141.3 | 140.8] 134.3 +0.4 eh 1@) t | OUNLOTICSS a. Melee ate ete 144.4] 143.0 135.9 +1.0 +6.3 
Weighted Total..... 163.4 162.57} 146.8 +0.6 | +11.3 Weighted Total....| 157.0 155.6 143.7 +0.9 +9.3 


Erie, Pa. Lansing 
Jot Wo Gerona cde do oe 232.5 226.5r} 201.2 +-9.6 | +15.6 | Food......cseces. es 241.4 220.2 +1.6 | +11.4 
oust’: nepscsicie ecole 114.0] 114.0] 110.2 0 +38.4 | Housing!............ 102.1 98.0 0 +4.2 
Glothin gs, @.s:checmerene-. 170.6 169.8 166.1 +0.5 eBid MCCLOUD tense ainiv ote oes . 151.3 145.0 +0.4 +4.8 
Fuel and light........ 142.3 | 141.3} 127.3 +0.7 | +11.8 | Fuel and light....... 129.8 | 129.8] 111.1 0 +16.8 
Housefurnishings..... 155.9 | 154.2) 148.8 }) +1.1 +8.4 | Housefurnishings....| 161.2 | 160.9] 154.9] +0.2] +4.1 
Siimdries:oeseias 036 ose 154.3 152.8 144.5 +1.0 +6.8 | Sundries............ 153.9 153.8 138.2 +0.1 | +11.4 
Weighted Total..... 172.3 169.7r| 156.5 +1.5 | +10.1 Weighted Total....| 167.0 8 152.3 


ween seen ences : : : 159 | -E1S 22 |} HOO. misataielen caren : : 198.3 -1.3 | +10.6 

Housing!..........-.. 0 0: | Housing! 4... on Stil SLL S LOGE 2 0 +4.8 
Glothing:..50...3-.. 4+2.3| +4.6 | Clothing............ 146.1 | 145.47] 138.9|| 40.5 | +5.2 
Fuel and light........ +5.7 | +16.3 | Fuel and light....... 93.4 93.4 93.4]} 0 0 
Housefurnishings. ... . +5.3 | +8.2 | Housefurnishings....| 144.7] 142.9] 132.8] +1.3] +9.0 
SSUITICIICS erereriselel soanedor= +0.1 +6.2 | Sundries.......... se clel40s2.| 1187-7 este +1.8 +6.9 

Weighted Total..... +1.7 +9.0 146.0 +0.1 

Grand Rapids 

GOd a sacseteiere tucson ola = 228.3 222. 8r| 199.6 +2.7 | +14.4 | Food............... é ; : ; +14.0 
Hlousing is caserssie se 1 106.5 106.5 106.5 0 0 het AG perce oR ore +3.1 
Clothing. settee eee ees 157.5 155.3 153.9 +1.4 +23 | Clothing: &. o....%.%. Arf +6.6 
Fuel and light........ 143.1 | 142.4] 121.0 +0.5 | +18.3 | Fuel and light.......] 146.5 +19.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 168.1 | 165.87} 163.4]| +1.4] +2.9 | Housefurnishings....| 165.1 +4.1 
Sundriessecitse--1+ c:- 151.3 | 148.8] 135.0} +1.7 | +12.1 | Sundries............ 145.3 +5.1 

Weighted Total..... : : : +1.8 | +10. Weighted Total.... 


HOOU Has acute tela <b aket Le] HOOdE.-<). sinedesie's atc 10.1 
Housing"............. +7.9 | Housing!............ As 4 
Clothing............. +6.6 | Clothing............ +6.5 
Fuel and light........ +14.7 | Fuel and light....... +10.2 
Housefurnishings. ... . +7.1 | Housefurnishings.... +6.1 
Sundries.j:.s:55.< <2." +9.1 | Sundries............ +6.4 

Weighted Total..... 0 


Houston 
Hoodagu sve oes me 
Housing soeccccecn pee ~“o| Eee 
othing............. Clothin geet camscctiater 0.6 2. 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... to4| 49.0 
Housefurnishings ie Housefurnishings.... +1.2 +5.3 
Sund¥ies sas geus) ss oes : . : : . Sundries: guises sce, 


——————— || <<“ /_____. 


sere wee wesc ee ene | AaY.O | AAH.AT) AUG. 
OP PAYAD FT POO, cere ene nnnnne 


Clothini i's cer sien. <a boars , : i 
ee eyes ee baeck Gate ake 0 0 ight,< ee. oor 
ousefurnishings..... ishi 
ehh pee ae a tiiatse 4e ee 


ms Co ee ere S| | | | 


Food. SPS ee 227.4 226.0 205.1 || +0.2 | +10.9 | Food...... icc te 

OUR a ccd cvcrice. .6| 107.9 o | +6.2 | Housing!.......... “, ‘ 
Celbings fyi ke a. 147.7 | 146.87} 143.1} +0.6| +3.2 Gang Ses. SOR +0.8 tea 
Fuel and light........ 140.0] 187.1| 117.6] +211 | +19.0 | Fuel and light....... +1.0 ee 
Housefurnishings. .... 155.0 | 154.8 | 144.6 | +0.1 | +7.2 | Housefurnishings. ... 0.2 Ae, 
Sundries............. 148.8 | 148.0} 140.0) +0.2| +5.9 | Sundries............ rer mh : 
Weighted Total. «| 165.4 | 164.8 | 102.5 | ct 0.4-o+8.5 | Weighted Total....| 167.5 | 166 pee ESSA 

Rents surveyed quarterly, March, June, Sept., and Dec. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tas Conrerence Boarp 


Norte: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes 


Jan., 1939=100 Changes 


Ciry Crry 
Dec. 1947 | Dec. 1946 
Jan. 1948 | Dec. 1947 | Dec. 1946 i Z oe Jan. 1948 | Dec. 1947 | Dec. 1946 Looted eae 
Jan. 1948 | Jan. 1948 Jan, 1948 | Jan, 1948 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. = eae 
Food actewayvfs. 5.4.5 260.1 | 256.5 | 225.4]) +1.4] +15.4 | Dood...............] 223.6 +0.6 | +13.6 
Housitigt me eccs. sc} 1154} 118.4 | 118.2 0 | +0.2 | Housing’............} 117.3 0 | +6.6 
Clothing) scsi sank s+. 148.5 | 147.2] 148.0]/ +0.9| -+8.8] Clothing............ 172.8 +1.5 | +9.7 
Fuel and light.. 205% 148.8 | 147.0 | 129.5 +1.2 | +14.9 | Fuel and light....... 124.1 +1.3 -1.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 140.8 | 189.9 | 181.9 +0.6 +6.7 | Housefurnishings....] 144.3 +0.3| +7.8 
PUNONIESS, cscs as 2a ss 141.5 | 141.4] 184.1) +0.1 +5.5 | Sundries............ 181.8 +1.5 +4.3 
Weighted Total..... 171.8 | 169.9| 156.6]/ +0.8| +9.4 | Weighted Total....] 161.8 +0.9| +8.7 
SS | 
Newark Providence 
Food, Rraeterniammate ST Ritipl ss 209.5 205.5 177.4 Ao PO Neen Bed be M OO ns, te Wetteiers. «elects 
Le ON Bee 104.9] 104.9] 101.4 0 +3.5 INQ fei gees 
Clothing: 2.0.2.8 148.2 146.17} 146.8 +1.4 midice | GlOtnIN Osan scale e > 
Fuel and light CR ee 113.3 109.9 105.0 +3.1 +7.9 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 172.4 | 171.8] 159.9} +0.3 | +%7.8 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries $c cousokes kx 186.8 | 186.2} 127.7 +0.4} +7.1 ] Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 158.3 156.3 142.5 +1.3 | +11.1 
New Haven 
Hood cremate ees een s 225 221 187.8 || +-138 | °-+-20.6 | Food......5........ 
Housing™, 20... oc... One| etge | Housing! wesers.. oe a 
Resinw st 160.8) 1) 158.0) |e 104: 7 |o--1.8 | =8"9 | Clothing. .03.....).3 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries acc. cares. SUNGIIES! wiysso1y 0 lvisie 
Py se : ; ; +1.3 | +19. Weighted Total.... 
New Orleans Roanoke, Va. 
BPe0ds auc tueos anc 226.3 203.8 159 14-1859: | Rood sn icicles oe are 226.2 224.4 +9.4 
PIGOSF ecco es eas 118.6 110.6 0 7-9.) Housing"...........- 132.8 132.8 +7.2 
Clothing: - oc... ss ts 161.6 147.3 +0.2 | +10-0 | Clothing............ 168.4 165.4 +5.2 
Fuel and light........ 86.6 | 84.5 +2.8 | +5.3 | Fuel and light....... 138.3 | 138.3 +16.8 
ousefurnishings..... 160.5 | 148.2} +1.7] +10.2 | Housefurnishings....| 159.2 | 157.2 +10.9 
Sandriessh = casas sat 134.6 125.7 +0.8 eEG LO) | SUNGLICS, a ere eisai. 140.2 139.2 +8.5 
8 Sar .0 +1.3 | +10.7 Weighted Total....| 167.9 166.7 +8.8 
Sevebewicwc vases} (200.97) 207.9 1 184.3 FESS (=F 1Ot0 I BOO0. oe. ts sicce she ale 3 2 8 
Housing'......:......| 103.2} 4108:2} 100.8] 0 | +2.4 | Housing’............ 9 9 9 
Clothe ae nin ass Clothingh.s...- «ne. 1 8 3 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 145.7 | 143.0] 132.4]/ +1.9 | +10.0 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 180.8 | 181.37) 165.0 -0.3 | +9.6 
Sundries:.........+. : SUNGTIES Hers) rem tels senate 148.2 147.5 141.8 +0.5. +4.5 
Weighted Total..... : : : : ; Weighted Total.... 


Rockford, Ill. 


Se 


ee a) 


ee 


Clothing ecencccs sa 


sete eee eee ene 


Clothing secs 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... +15 
MUNGTICIscns sors oe : . 5 5 PU SUNATICS <2 stones ses es ‘ 5 : : +12 


Weighted Total..... 


Philadelphia 
eters ~..../ 205.9 | 203.2 | 182.5] +41.8 | +12.8 | Food............0. +11.6 
Fousitigtie. « osxie deere Dg’... ss. eee ees +9.1 
Clothing.............] 150.9 | 148.3 | 148.1) +1.8 | +1.9 | Clothing.. Pee +6.5 
Fuel and light........ | Fuel and light....... +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... +12.7 
Sundries.) eee ss ; i : : ; Sundries..... eSE cae +7.1 


Weighted Total.... 


re 


othing.............| 154.2 gar sears - ; 
Fudl oi light Soeracnlers 131.4 Fuel and light.......} 142. 1 
Housefurnishings..... 143.1 Housefurnishings....} 159.3 
Sundriedsns saisiec. so-> 144.9 Sundries............ 135.5 
Weighted Total..... 162.9 162.2 146.6 Weighted Total....| 161.5 
Rents surveyed quarterly, March, June, September and December. rRevised, Z 
207 2 ze 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT’ show intercity differences in price level or standards of Peers They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cites. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 |___—Changes_— Jan., 1939=100 hanges 
Crrr Dec. 1947 | Dec. 1946 Cirr Dec. 1947 | Dec. 1946 
Jan. 1948 | Dec. 1947 | Dec. 1946 to to Jan. 1948 | Dec. 1947 | Dec. 1946 to 
Jan, 1948 | Jan. 1948 Jan. 1948 | Jan. 1948 
St. Paul Toledo 
00d Sonn sean ee roe 231.9 907.7 206.0 Ep Gale-19)6) | Food s....% stvattestars here 224.0 221.8 195.2 +1.0} +14.8 
Housing. eee: 104.9 104.9 100.9 0 +4.0 | Housing!............ 118.1 MiSs LISS 0 0 
Clothingienoqscs doen 151.6 149.2 137.3 +1.6 | +10.4 | Clothing............ 153.9 152.4 152.7 +1.0 +0.8 
Fuel and light........ 133.0 | 181.9} 113.8 +0.8 | +16.9 | Fuel and light....... 137.0 1385.7 116.8 +1.0] +17.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 172.5 | 171.0} 152.7 +0.9 | +13.0 | Housefurnishings....| 146.6 144.9 140.9 +1.2 +4.0 
Sundri MOD, .5 erciee eerste are 142.1 140.1 131.1 +1.4 +8.4 | Sundries............ 153.2 163.1 139.0 +0.1 | +10.2 


———— | ff | | 


Sele notices scare] MeO Ome ee, Ou el OSnL Iie OF Leake Oris MOOG i: «ccsreteheisie cles 232 .9r +0.6 | +16.3 

HSoUATINOaS S016 Housing"............| 102.7 | 102.7 102.7 0 0 
hy Ss areata Gee Clothing tece-pecrin 177.1 | 175.6 | 168.4] +0.9| +5.2 
Fuel sad lightin «apc Fuel and light....... 135.8 | 183.7} 117.4]/ +1.2 | +15.2 
Housefurnishings. .... : : : : +9.8 | Housefurnishings. . 152.3 | 150.4 +13 | -F4.5 
Sundries.7 defeat : ; : +0. +5.9 | Sundries............ 138.2 | 137.0 +0.9 +7.1 
RCO Weighted Total....} 164.6 | 163.4r +0.7 | +10.2 

Wilmington, Del. 

Rabies aia Passe te Bod jiii5.cte wlovene sive aks +0.6 | +12.1 
ing’. .......-.+.. F ‘ .6 | Housing!...........3 0 +3.4 
SJensacn andes : : : 4 2o | Clothing a. ssierae-/- +2.7 | +10.6 
Fuel sail dightie. <sit- .5 | Fuel and light....... +3.0] +8.1 
Housefurnishings. .... : : : +11.6 | Housefurnishings.... +2.8 | +13.9 
Sandriessermieii cet : 6. : ; Seu] | SING Cie Sango dnonc +0.5 | +4.2 


+1.0 


re ee ee 
eoeet a44.0 | ALVLATL 298.0 TA w | TP44-O FF BPOOG.. cee eee er renane 


Fuel and light........] 144. = 1,] Fuel and light... -. 
Housefurnishings. .... +5.6 | Housefurnishings. ... 


ca TS eed : : Bcd | Sundriea aber oa oe 


SS nS SS SS ee 


PANIWISES 


Weighted Total.... 


weno 


Stine Se ae es : : : 0 : 
3 : ; i : 1Rents surveyed quarterly, March, June, September and December. 


Wyeband light... rRevised. 


Housefurnishings..... 163.5 +8 ‘8 
Sundries............. 135.8 +10.1 
Weighted Total..... 161.6 +10.4 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR FIVE CITIES 


Weighted Total Clothing 


Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 


Dec. 19H ers 3058 pee Dest 12st mie Dee, 1946 eee! Deg tot Dec. 1947|Dec. 1946|Dec. 1947|Dec. 1946|Dec. 1947|Dec. 1946° 
to to 
Jan. 1948\Jan. 1948/Jan, 1948|Jan, 1948|Jan. 1948|Jan. 1948|Jan. 1948/Jan. 1948|Jan. 1948|Jan. 1948|Jan. 1948|Jan. 1948 Jan. 1948|Jan. 1948 


| | | | | | |S | | | eS | | 
—_—————/ __ 


Bellefonte, Pa...... 0.4} +6.8 | +2.7 |}4+12.9 | +1.1 |4138.4 } 41.1 6.5 
Lact aee oy +0.2 |+11.5 | +0.3] +9.4] +0.3 Tt 

terna i alls, 3 ; ‘ +15.6 | +0.8 | +5.5 | +2.0 |+10.9 
Joliet, Til.?.......... +2.5 | +0.6 | +6.0 | +0.6 |+16.7 | +2.8 |+10.8 | +0.1 |+10.5 
Trenton, N. J....... +1.4 1 43.1 A A +7.4 | +0.2 —-2.9 | +0.7 |+10.1 


ons surveyed quarterly, pasteles June, September id = be: 
dea Lockport and Rockdal aie oe eee 
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Wage Increase Announcements, February, 1948 


Source: Company granting increase unless otherwise specified. 


Company ay 
Worker!) A mount 
American Cyanamid Company.......| WE | 8.09 hr. 
Calco Chemical Division...........] § $16 mo. 
Piney River, Va. 
*American Woolen Company......... WE | $.15 hr. 
*Armour & Company.............. WE | $.09 hr. 
SNWiLE Oe COmpaneerccc, fice occ. 
Arnold Print Works.................| WE |8.101% hr. 
Adams, Mass. 
Arundel Corporation................ WE | $.12 hr. 
Baltimore, Md. 
*Atlantic & Gulf steamship lines (40).| WE 6.38% 
Benjamin Air Rifle Company........ WE | $.15 hr. 
St. Louis, Mo. WE /}$.1914 hr. 
$.231% hr. 
S_ |$6.50 wk. 
PEE ON ENC Nee eine oe a WE /$.071% hr. 
East Walpole, Mass. 
s 5% 
Carpenter-Morton Company.........}| WE | $.08 hr. 
Everett, Mass. 
Charlton Woolen Company.......... WE | $.15 hr. 
Charlton City, Mass. 
Contmental Milisy jen cess 6 nn oar WE 10% 
Lewiston, Me. 
s 10% 
(Rood Mair Stores te oc lceccesc tetas ew WE /|$%5.00 wk 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Julius Forstmann Corporation........ WE | $.15 hr 
Passaic, N. J. 
) 12% 
Frank & Seder of Pittsburgh (Pa.) Inc.| WE | $3.50 to 
$5.25 wk 
*Garment workers............-++++> WE 14% 
New York metropolitan area 
General Mills......... prey GPRS WE See 
Minneapolis, Minn. remarks 
The Goodyear Tire & RubberCompany| WE 9% 
Decatur, 
Rockmart, Ga. 9% 
Gulf Oil Corporation..........-..:..| WE | $.08 br. 
Port Arthur, Tex. _ S 5% 


Ms 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


1-18 
1-15-48 


2-2-48 


11-10-47 
11-15-47 


Number 


Affected 


350 
80 


21,000 


97 
230 


1,200 


Ree Rate or Range 


Rate 


n.a. 
n.d. 


See 


remarks 


$1.02 hr. 
min. 
$1.03 hr. 


See 
remarks 


See 
remarks 
$1.181hr. 
$1.35 to 
$1.78 hr. 
na. 
See 
remarks 
n.d. 


$1.12 hr. 


n.d. 


$1.12 hr. 
average 
n.d. 


Effective 


n.d. 
n.a. 


1-1-47 
2-3-47 


Remarks 


Also 6 paid holidays. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


New agreement covers 21 mills in the 6 New 
England states, New York and Kentucky. 
Present hourly minimum, $1.05. 6 paid holidays. 
(Textile Workers’ Union, CIO) 

Announced January 30, 1948. 
Union, AFL) 

Workers’ dependents covered for hospital bene- 
fits at company’s expense. (Fed. Dyers, Fin- 
ishers, Printers & Bleachers, CIO) 

Previous rates ranged from 78¢ hr. for watchmen, 
88¢ hr. for laborers, to $1.38 hr. for first-class 
machinists, boiler makers, carpenters, etc. (Int. 
Union Marine & Shipbuilding Workers, CIO) 

Previous rate for able-bodied seamen, $191.99 
mo. (National Maritime Union, CIO) 

Sixth paid holiday. (United Electrical Workers, 
CIO; no union for salaried employees) 


(Meat Cutters 


Previous rate for common labor, $1.10. Plants 
and unions as follows: East Walpole, Mass., and 
Norwood, Mass., (unspecified CIO unions); 
Norwood, Mass.,' (United Paperworkers, CIO); 
Phillipsdale, R. I., (Ind. union); Chicago, IIl., 
(United Chemical Workers, CIO); Shreveport, 
La., (Int. Union Operating Engineers, AFL). 
(No union for salaried employees) 

(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 


Six paid holidays. Half-week’s additional vaca- 
tion for employees with 3 to 5 years’ service, 
Increase in hospital and sickness benefits. (Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union, CIO) [An unspecified num- 
ber of salaried employees received comparable 
increases] 

Vacation pay, Ist year, 2%; 3rd year, 3%; 5th 
year, 4%, Six paid holidays. Liberalized health, 
accident and life insurance benefits. (Textile 
Workers Union, CIO; no union for salaried 
employees) 

The equivalent of triple time is to paid for work 
performed on Washington’s Birthday. (Amal. 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, AFL) 

1 additional holiday. 20 hours’ additional vaca- 
tion pay after 8 years’ service. (Textile Workers 
Union, CIO) 

(No union) 

8 weeks’ vacation after 20 years. (United Dept. 
Store Employees, CIO) 

hanced 2-11-48. Increases range from $3 wk. 
for floor help, who previously earned from $35 
to $45 wk., to $7 wk. for skilled operators, 

reviously earning from $66.50 to.$83 wk. (Int. 
ies Garment Workers, AFL) 

Increase of 1414¢ hr. given to employees earning 
less than $1.30 hr.; employees earning more than 
$1.30 hr. received 1214¢. (United Electrical 
Workers, CIO) 

Six holidays paid for if worked. (United Textile 
Workers, AFL) 

(No union) 

(Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 


n.a. (Salaried office workers, AFL) 
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WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, FEBRUARY, 1948—Continued 


c ne 
Le) 

pi te Worker! 

Henderson Sugar Refinery, Inc.......| WE 
New Orleans, La. 

Ss 

Indianapolis Water Company........ WE 
Indianapolis, Ind. S 

Keystone Wood Preserving Company. | WE 
Eddington, Pa. 

*The Kroger Company..............| WE 
St. Louis County, Mo. 

Leas & McVitty, Inc................ WE 
Buena Vista, Va. 

The Longview Daily News........... WE 
Longview, Wash. WE 

*Meat packing plants..............- WE 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 

*Meat wagon drivers..............++ WE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Memphis Natural Gas Company..... WE 
Memphis, Tenn. $ 

Mengel Company................-+: WE 
Fulton, N. Y. 

Mersman Brothers Corporation....... WE 
Celina, Ohio S 

*Metal plating firms (14)............ WE 
Seattle, Wash. 

Monsanto Chemical Company........ WE 
St. Louis, Mo. WE 

John Morrell & Company...........- WE 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

*National Fireproofing Company.....| WE 
Haydenville and Canton, Ohio, area 

New England Electric System........ 

iS) 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Amount E z — Nese! Rate Effective 
$.11 br. | 11-1-47 320 | $.71 hr 5-1-47 
basic 
$20 mo. 2-1-48 15 n.a 5-1-47 
$.10 hr. 12-21-47) 218 n.a. 11-1+46 
$17.40 mo. | 12-21-47 n.a. n.d. 
$.03 hr. | 12-15-47 55 $1.07 1-13-47 
labor 
$3 to n.d. n.d. See n.d. 
$9 wk. remarks 
$.05 hr. | 12-1-47 75 | $.99 hr. | 10-6-47 
average 
$.40 hr 10-1-47 23 | $1.65 hr. | 10-1-46 
$.35 hr 10-1-47 8 | $1.65 hr. | 10-1-46 
$.10 hr 5-1-48 
$.09 hr 2-3-48 650 See n.a 
remarks 
$.14 hr 2-1-48 150 See n.a 
remarks 
$.15 hr 1-1-48 100 | $1.00 hr. | 1-1-47 
$10 to average 
$50 mo 1-1-48 50 n.d. n.a. 
$.12 hr. | 2-16-48 70 n.a n.d. 
4% 9-147 440 n.d. n.d. 
116% 9-1-47 35 n.d. n.a 
10% n.d. 126 See n.d 
remarks 
131% hr.| 12-15-47] 1,700 n.d. n.d. 
'$.13814 hr.| 2-16-48 100 n.d, n.d. 
$.09 hr, | 1-12-48 2,500 $1.02 6-16-47 
(common) 
$.10 hr. n.d. 900 n.a. n.d. 
$.10 hr. | 1-1-48 $1.323 1-1-47 
6,600 | average 
$.10 hr. | 1-1-48 $1.018 1-1-47 
average 


Remarks 


Et — eS Ee 

Increase is made up of 9¢ across the board and 
2¢ subject to job evaluation also retroactive to 
11-1-47 but not due until 7-31-48 in order to 
allow time to complete job evaluation study. 
5 paid holidays. (United Packinghouse Workers, 
CIO; no union for salaried employees) 

(AFL union; no union for salaried employees) 


Protective clothing supplied without cost to 
labor working permanently in and around 
creosoted products. Increase in vacation allow- 
ance: after 10 years’ service, 3 weeks’ vacation 
with 120 hours’ pay. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

Announced 2-2-48. New salary rates for male 
clerks range from $35 wk. for beginners to $51 
for clerks with 214 years’ experience. The rates 
for women clerks range from $35 to $47. Time 
and one-half is to be paid after 9 hours per day 
and 45 hours per week. The new salaries for 
store managers vary from $82 to $100 wk. 
Store managers receive time and one-half for 
overtime. (Retail Clerks, AFL) 

(United Mine Workers) 


(Int. Typographical Union, AFL) 

(Printing Pressmen & Assts., AFL) Vacation 
with pay now 2 weeks after 1 year for both 
groups of employees. 

Increase brings hourly minimum to $1.23 for 
men and $1.0914 for women. Plants: James 
Henry, Frye Company, City and Seattle Pack- 
ers, Seattle, and Carstens of Tacoma. (Packing- 
house Workers, AFL; Puget Sound Meat 
Packers) 

Under new contract truckers will receive $1.35 
hr., with a guaranteed 48-hr. week. (Teamsters 
Union, AFL) 

Guaranteed 48-hr. work week. 5 holidays with 
pay (hours to count in base 40). Dependents’ 
hospitalization insurance ($5 per day for room 
and $150 max. for surgical fees) completely paid 
for by company. (Int. Chem. Workers, AFL; 
no union for salaried employees) 

Reclassification of some job ratings resulted in an 
additional increase of 1¢ to 1144¢ (average). 
Holiday clause liberalized covering same number 
of days. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 

Six paid holidays. (Int. Union Upholsterers’, 
AFL; no union for salaried employees) 

Increase amounted to 15¢ hr. for journeymen, 
bringing their present earnings to $1.60 hr., and 

11¢ to 12¢ hr. for helpers, bringing their average 
to $1.21 hr, Announced 2-20-47. (Metal Pol- 
ishers, Buffers, Platers & Helpers, AFL) 

John F. Queeny plant. 

St. Louis Carondelet plant. (Int. Chem. Workers, 
AFL, for both plants) 

(AFL union) 


Announced 2-17-48. 
Workers, AFL) 

41 companies are included in the system. 3 weeks’ 
vacation after 20 yrs.’ service. (Int. Bro. 
Electrical Workers, AFL; Bro. Utility Workers 
of New England, Ind.; United Mine Workers, 
Dist. 50; Int. Bro. Firemen & Oilers, Power 
Ke Pnploy oe: Operators and Maintenance 

en, 


(United Brick & Clay 
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WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, FEBRUARY, 1948—Continued 


Company 


Northwest Airlines, Inc...,.......... 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Oneida Knitting Mills 
Utica, N. Y. 


Pan American Airways, Inc.......... 


New York, N. Y. 
*Photo engravers 
Cleveland, Ohio 


*Redwood Operators Committee 
California 


Republic Oil Refining Company...... 


Texas City, Tex. 


Safeway Stores:.2 0 t. e 


Austin and Waco, Tex. 


SARC WAYADSLOVON Serta aio es syiisia ens 


New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis County Transit Company... 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Seattle Box Company.............. 


Seattle, Wash. 


*StopliwOrkers.sceieninn atte «orks oat siete 


Connecticut 


ees tsle minis (LG) aera c aetna ohaai a2 


New England 


~ \"% 


Type 
of 
Worker! 


WE 


WE 
WE 


Amount 


$.151% hr. 


$.10 hr. 


$3.64 wk. 


average 


$.12 hr. 


$8.80 wk. 


$.071% hr. 


$.12 hr. 
See 


remarks 


$.13 hr. 


See 
remarks 


$7.50 wk. 


$4.50- wk. 
$2.00 wk. 


$.20 hr. 


$.0714 hr. 
$.0714 hr. 


$.25 hr. 
$.15 hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


7-147 


2-248 
2-2-48 
2-148 


n.d. 


1-15-48 


12-16-47 
1-1-48 
1-16-48 


12-29-47 


10-1-47 
1-5-48 


1-1-48 


1-1+48 
1-1+48 
2-1-48 


n.d. 


Number 
Affected 


1,308 


1,325 
37 
500 


n.a. 


n.a. 


300 


38 


131 
127 


140 


72 
8 
na. 


2,200 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


See 
remarks 


$1.01 
average 


$45.32 wk. 


average 
n.d. 


See 
remarks 


n.d. 


$.98 hr. 
min. 


$1.10 hr. 


min. 


$1.10 hr. 


min. 
See 
remarks 


See 
remarks 


$66.50 to 


$72.50 wk. 
$60.00 wk. 


See 
remarks 
n.d. 
n.d. 
$2.25 hr. 
n.d. 


Effective 


7-1-46 


4-21-47 


10-146 
10-1-46 


7-147 


Remarks 


Previous rates ranged from $.84 for apprentice 
mechanics to $1.78 for crew chief and lead in- 
spector. One additional holiday. After 10 yrs. 
service, additional half-day vacation for each 
month’s service with perfect attendance except 
for certain allowed excuses. (Int. Assn. Machin- 
ists, Ind.) [$10 across-the-board increase was 
given to 1,333 employees earning under $450 per 
mo., effective 1-1-48.] 

(Int. Ladies Garment Workers, AFL) 


(No union) 
(Int. Assn. Machinists) 


Represents increase given to photo engravers on 
3 daily newspapers. Preasent earnings are $103.80 
wk. for night work (35 hrs.) and $98.80 wk. for 
day work (37144 hrs.) Announced 2-13-48. 
(Photo Engravers Union, AFL) 

Press reports indicated that a “majority of work- 
ers in woods and mills of the California redwood 
industry” were affected by the increase. 

With 22¢ cost-of-living allowance. 


Job classification adjustments ranging from 0 to 
12¢ in base rates. 

Cost of-living adjustment reduced from 22¢ to 9¢. 
(Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 

Salaried employees received same increases as 
wage earners, except that in the case of job 
classification adjustments, the increase amounted 
to a flat 3¢ per hr., or $5.20 mo. Their current 
rates range from $158.54 to $314.54 mo. (Oil 
Workers Int. Union, CIO) 

Previous rates: $60 wk. for head meat cutters; 
$52.50 wk. journeymen; $30 wk. starting rate 
for apprentices for 52-hr. week. (Amal, Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL) 

Head meat cutters. 


Journeymen meat cutters. 

Effective 1-5-48, 70 apprentice meat cutters re- 
ceived increases varying from $.50 to $4.50 in 
their base weekly rates which previously ranged 
from $37.50 to $55.50 wk. depending upon 
length of service. Effective 10-147, 759 _retail 
clerks received increases varying from $2 to $6 
in their base weekly rates, which previously 
ranged from $35 to $54 depending upon length of 
service. (Meat Cutters and Retail Clerks, CIO) 

Previous base rate: $1.00 plus cost of living 
increase. Vacation allowance now two weeks 
after two years’ service. Insurance benefits. 
(Teamsters & Chauffeurs, AFL) 

(Box Makers’ Union) 

(No union) 

(Int. Assn. Bridge, Structural & Ornamental 
Tron Workers, AFL) : 

Also 6 paid holidays and improved insurance 
benefits. Companies: Aldrich Mfg. Co., and 
Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton, Mass.; Armory 
Worsted Mills and Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, 
N. H.; Leicester Woolen Co., Leicester, Mass.; 
Swift River Woolen Co., Westerly, R. L.; 
Verney Corp., East Greenwich, R. I.; Waskanut 
Worsted Corp., Farnumsville, Mass. (Textile 
Workers Union, CIO) 
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- Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Company re) Remarks 
Worker'| Amount me 
| ee ee a 
Union Die Casting..................| WE |$.07)4 hr.| ,2-3-48 Additional paid holiday—Memorial Day. (Mine, 
Los Angeles, Calif. | Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO) 
Universal Foundry Company......... WE | $.05 hr. | 1-2-48 Effective 1-26-48, 10 minutes was given for 
Oshkosh, Wisc. wash-up time. One-year be be yees receive i 
week’s vacation with 2 previous year's 
earnings. Five-year employees receive 2 weeks 
with 4% of previous year’s earnings. Group 
life, health and secident. 4 insurance on con- 
tributory basis. (CIO affiliation) 
Utica Knitting Company............ WE 10% 2,000 | $1.11 hr.} 9-1-47 | (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
Utica, N. Y. average 
S 10% 50 See 9-1-47 |Previous rates ranged from $30 wk. for learners 
remarks ‘to $40 wk. for secretaries. Foremen, $45 to 
$75 wk. (No union) 
Valspar Corporation...............- WE | 74% 63 |$1.3831hr.| 12-17-46 |7 holidays. 1 week’s vacation after 1 year, 2 
Detroit Graphite Division average weeks after 5 years. = Gipip i insurance, m 
Detroit, Mich. benefits, ete. (United Mine Workers) 

S 5% 16 |$1.0713hr.| 4-15-47 |Plus 1¢ per hour. 7 holidays. 1 week’s vacation 
after 6 mos. service, 2 w after 1 year. Group 
ae medical benefits, etc. ( nited Mine 

Verney Corporation..............+.. WE | $.15 hr. 2-47  |Six paid holidays. (Textile Workers isons CIO) 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


S n.a. _|(No union) 
The Western Union Telegraph Com-| WE | $.08 hr. 


na. |(American Federation of Labor unions, repre- 
- Tipe ih outside the New York metro-— 


pany 
‘ area) 
Wm. Whitman Company, Arlington| WE | $.15 hr. 2-38-47 niet Textile Workers, AFL, and Teamsters, 
wn i 35 Oe ee S a5 actin on = se 
mn Jones mpany yoy abetting 1.4% n.a. ~|(United Paper Workers, CIO 
Oe re eer gigs be poet |nehes sno) f se 
‘yan emicals Corporation. . | $.1 : i increases: for © 
Wyandotte, Mich: remarks | effective 1-21-47; for salaried employees, 108 
Sg | F10% See, | effective 1-1-47. “(United Mine Dist. 
| remarks | 50; no union for salaried emplc 


tied i 


